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EDITORIAL 


THE LIBRARIES AND FAMILY LIFE 


There are over $8,000 public libraries in the United States.  Col- 
leges and university libraries total nearly 1,500 more. Junior 
college and high school libraries number around 11,000. With the 
‘*special library’’ group—business, industrial and professional— 
adding another 2,500, this makes up a total of about 23,000 collec- 
tions of books, pamphlets and other library materials available to 


the general public and to special groups of students and adults. 


While this, even on a basis of even distribution among the states 
and communities (which of course is far from being the case) means 
less than one library to about every 6,000 of USA’s 140 million 
population, there is probably no service which is more widely used 
by families and their members, or which has a more definite effect 
on family life. From childhood, through youth, marriage and parent- 
hood, libréries are one of the resources to which the generations 
may confidently turn for guidance, knowledge and inspiration in 
all that relates to life and living, including what the family can 
and ought to mean to its members, the community and the nation. 


This Sirteenth Annual Library Number of the JourRNAL or Socrau 
HYGIENE, therefore, with its emphasis on Family Life Education, has 
special significance. It is presented not only for the interest of all 
concerned with this field, but as a sincere tribute to the librarians 
who, through their devoted and intelligent service, have done and 
are doing so much to advance this interest and make it truly pro- 
ductive for the people. 


The Editors will weleome comments from readers on the articles 
and items published, and will be glad to receive suggestions as to 
libraries not regularly receiving the JouRNAL, where the magazine 
can be used to advantage. 
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WHAT ARE WE EDUCATING FOR 
IN MARRIAGE? * 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


Director, William T. Carter Foundation 
University of Pennsylvania 


No nation has ever educated through formal channels so many 
of its young people for marriage as has the United States, and no 
people have ever had so high a rate of marriage failure. These are 
but two of four outstanding groups of facts about American mar- 
riage behavior which raise some very serious questions about the 
kind of guidance and instruction that our voung people are receiv- 
ing for family living. These four groups of facts will be summarized 
briefly to pose the problem which this article presents. 


1. We are the most married people in the world. Our marriage 
rate is customarily the highest in the world. Similarly, in the pro- 
portion of the population, fifteen years of age and over, that is 
married; and in the percentage of those widowed and divorced who 
remarry, no other great nation compares with us. We marry rela- 
tively early in life, too, when comparisons are made with other 
peoples living in an advanced stage of culture. And the average 
age of marriage has been falling steadily for decades. The median 
age of men marrying for the first time was almost two vears lower 
in 1940 than in 1890; for women, the difference was about half of 
a year. In other words, we marry earlier and oftener than do 
peoples in other comparable cultures. 

2. We marry with less reference to preparatory rituals and cere- 
monial features than other and older nations employ to conserve 
the sanctity of the marital rite. No one who studies modern marriage 
practices can iail to note how often life’s most permanent and inti- 
mate obligations are assumed in the neon-lighted, cigarette-stubbed 
oftices of commercial marriage performers, to the underlying strains 
of musie that is neither sacred nor stirring. These are but the more 
glaring instances in the field of marriage of that growing lack of 
the ceremonial in American life, which so many people mistake for 
democracy, but which really is only cheap tawdriness. 


3. No other people have ever formally educated so large a propor- 
tion of its voung people as we do, and formal courses in the field 


* An address given at a luncheon meeting arranged by the Joint Social Hygiene 
Committee, Academy of Medicine of Cleveland and Cleveland Health Council on 
Social Hygiene Day, February 1, 1949. 
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of marriage and family problems are an integral part of the Ameri- 
can system of education. The 1,968 professors who give 657 such 
courses in 550 colleges and universities indicate this emphasis at 
the level of higher education. Courses in High Schools, group 
instruction given by such agencies as the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and the organized efforts of many 
pastors in the church, supplement and extend the scope of education 
for marriage at other than the collegiate level. 


4. We are the most divorced people in the world. Current divorces 
approximate one third of the total number of marriages; in selected 
cities, the number equals, and even exceeds, one half the total. More- 
over, divorce is but one index of the larger problem of family dis- 
organization. There are the other obvious forms of legal separation, 
desertion, and the mutual going of one’s own way by the respective 
partners by tacit agreement. These, together with the many kinds 
of family tension in which severance of relationships does not occur, 
amount to a percentage of marital failure that is both unparalleled 
and appalling. 


These four groups of facts are well known to students of family 
problems. They are restated here so that they may be considered 
together, in their relationship to each other. Facts are important 
for the processes of rational thought, but it is when they are con- 
sidered in relation to other facts that their real meaning often comes 
to be revealed. Considered together, these four groups of facts give 
full pertinence to the question: what are we really educating for 
in marriage and family living? 

It will be helpful, in answering this question, to show how formal 
instruction in marriage and family problems came to develop as a 
part of the American educational program. This story constitutes 
a unique chapter in the history of our schools and colleges because of 
the very different way in which it came to be added to existing 
courses of instruction. Other courses in our educational program 
are devised invariably at the top, and by the top, and imposed from 
above upon the students. Subjects are taught customarily because 
educational leaders consider them essential to the education of an 
immature, and often reluctant, vouth. Not so with courses on mar- 
riage and the family. They have sprung mostly from the ‘‘grass 
roots.’’ In most instances, and particularly in the days of the begin- 
nings of such edueational experiments, it was the students who 
asked for them, often repeatedly and over a period of years, until 
a cautious and timid faculty finally decided to venture a few lectures 
or a semester course. 


In answer to the demands of students, many different kinds of 
courses, and attendant course material such as books, articles and 
research papers, have come into being. Naturally, they reveal a 
variety of content, and of emphases too, but, considered by and 
large, two motifs, if a musical term may be borrowed for the moment, 
have come to dominate the continuing performance. The first of 
these is the romantic cult. As presently interpreted, this means 
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that you marry for love, and that you work at it after marriage. A 
successful marriage is the final realization of romantic attraction; 
other kinds of marriage are but substitutes for the real thing. Much 
is made of marriage for love as evidence of progress in the field 
of marital relations. We no longer marry for convenience, or to 
promote a career, or to get a dowry, or to please our kinfolk, as 
people unhaply used to do, but to establish a personally desirable 
relationship which is voluntary rather than coercive, which rests 
upon personal choice rather than family arrangement, and which 
aims at individual happiness rather than personal advantage. 


It will come as a surprise to many people to learn that this 
emphasis upon love as the basis for marriage has not always existed. 
Not that romantic love is a new idea, for strong emotional attrac- 
tion between individuals of opposite sex is obviously as old as the 
human heart beat. What is new is the relative place accorded to 
romance in the family, and its final acceptance as the primary basis 
of marriage selection and maintenance. The romantic complex, as 
it is often called, came into our western culture with the Freneh 
troubadours of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and has reached 
its most exalted position in recent American literature and practice, 
until today it emerges as the accepted cornerstone of the marriage 
relationship. Taking a world wide view, and considered in the 
retrospect of time, romance as the basis of marriage is a relatively 
new social experiment, still confined to a minority of the world’s 
peoples. Like the romance stories of the ‘‘pulp’’ magazines, it will 
be interesting to see ‘‘how it comes out.”’ 


Individualism is the second and complementary basis for modern 
marriage in the United States. That is to say, marriage is looked 
upon as a vehicle for the personality development of the contractors. 
A good marriage is one that contributes fully and freely to per- 
sonality development; a poor marriage hinders such development. 
This particular emphasis is, of course, but one phase of a much 
larger ideological pattern which is as distinctly American as ancestor 
worship has been typical of the Chinese. The early application 
and cultivation of this philosophy comes in our schools, where chil- 
dren are encouraged to be, and to express, themselves. In recent 
years, the stronger this emphasis in a school, the more progressive 
do we pronounce it to be. In marriage, this individualistic trend 
expresses itself in freedom of choice of mate, disregarding often the 
advice and admonition of parents, kinfolk, pastor, priest, or any of 
the traditional modes and values in mate selection. After marriage, 
this philosophy is maintained. From the beginning of their mar- 
riage, contemporary mates organize their lives, within limitations 
of course, on an individualistic basis; in many cases, as times goes 
on, these limitations are reduced in number and in extent to which 
they are honored. It is at this point that the esoteric speak of 
personal schematization within the family; in common parlance this 
means: ‘‘You go your way and I'll go mine.’’ 


There can be no doubt but that marriage on this plane offers cer- 
tain distinct advantages. Fully developed personalities, cooperating 
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in the amenities and intimacies of the marital relationship, and pool- 
ing their personal and social resources, can create a satisfying type 
of family life, and there is ample evidence that many modern families 
are doing so successfully. Ask such persons what is wrong with the 
contemporary American family, and they will answer: ‘‘Nothing. 
Positively nothing. We are having a finer and a higher type of 
family life than people have ever had.’’ 


On the other hand, it must be obvious that there are definite 
dangers to marriages consummated on the foregoing bases. When 
one marries on the romantie plane, one tends to unmarry for the 
same reason. When one marries for personal happiness and fulfill- 
ment, then it follows that one must leave the mate for the same 
reason, i.e., when those ends are no longer served. If living with 
Jane Smith is essential to one’s fullest personality development in 
1949 as no one else can be, then by the same token, Mary Brown 
may be the indispensable one by 1952. If these be the bases of 
marriage, then obviously when the bases disappear, the marriage 
is over. To go your own way within the family may lead you right 
out of your own and into some one else’s family. 


Looking at marriage as if in a test tube, which I am trying here 
to do, and describing the ingredients which we pour into that tube, 
as I have attempted to do, what can I do, when the inevitable reaction 
appears, but turn to you and say: ‘‘ What else can you expect?’’ In 
other words, take modern youth as it is, add liberal doses of romance 
and personality fulfillment values, mix early and informally in mar- 


riage over life’s burning flame, and what conceivably could be the 
outcome but our prevailing statistical experience in marriage out- 
comes? Isn't there something tragically inevitable about the large 
percentage of current marriage failures? One can even go a step 
farther and say: ‘‘If these are the criteria for a successful and 
continuing marriage, then monogamy loses its virtue and marriage 
becomes but an incidental and changing relation to the achievement 
of the twin goals of romantic satisfaction and personality fulfillment.’’ 


It is at this point that we must do some hard thinking. Is this 
what we really want? Are romance and individualism worth the 
price? Is the price inevitable? Perhaps none, or at least few, 
of us would give a definite and ringing answer to these questions, 
if it were given in the secrecy of our inner self rather than in 
the market place of publie declaration. Nor can it be said that all 
of the results are bad. Unless one’s religious views make such a 
judgment untenable, many a current divorce might be preferable to 
continuing domestie tensions which were accepted fatalistically in 
our grandfather's day. There is a solid chapter of honest thinking 
vet to be written in defense of many divorces and an interpretation 
of them as so many evidences of higher standards of personal rela- 
tionships in marriage. 


There is another approach to marriage and the family which can 
be made to serve as the basis for the guidance and instruction of 
modern youth. It is a wholly realistic approach, because it is 
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based on the whole impressive length of human history. To under- 
stand this approach, it is necessary to go back to the fundamentals 
of human experience and ask: why is the family? Why and how 
did it come to develop? What purpose does it serve? What is 
its function in the cosmie and eternal scheme of things? Briefly 
stated, the answer is this: the family is man’s, nature’s and God's 
device for the perpetuation, not only of the race but also of civili- 
zation. The family is the connecting link between successive gen- 
erations. It serves to reproduce mankind chronologically, i.e., bio- 
logically, and culturally. Other functions of the family are secondary 
and incidental. 


Such a conception of the family gives usta whole set of new diree- 
tions to the education of our young people for family living. We 
ean begin by emphasizing to them that they are the custodians of 
the race, and that marriage is the established gateway to this fune- 
tion. Mate selection now becomes a matter of selecting the other 
parent of your children. This girl whom you are courting may 
be the mother of your children. This boy is more than a dancing 
partner or an intriguing wolf: he may be holding the baby while 
you prepare the evening meal. Your children will bear his or her 
unmistakable image, and for life. They will resemble in many perma- 
nent ways your mate's kinfolk as well as vour own. This is what 
marriage will mean. Is this what you want? Simple and obvious, 
the reader will say. Yes, but where in modern education for family 
living is there any emphasis on these naively simple facts? 

Second, you and your mate will rear children. Modern science 
says that the young child is very plastic and that what will happen 
to this plastic clay depends on you. You will condition vour child 
into the kind of a person that he or she will be, subject of course 
to inborn limitations. To rear a child becomes, then, a glorious 
adventure. It is the most important thing that most of us will ever 
do. Yet the challenge, the thrill and the glory of it are virtually 
unmentioned in educational preparation for family living 


Nowhere have we failed so signally in our educational program 
as in this failure of giving youth a vista of what parenthood can 
give. Obviously, it can give many things, but basic to many things 
is some comprehension of the meaning of life and of the individual’s 
role in the endless scheme of time. Stated in its simplest form, 
what this means is this: each person is but a temporary trustee 
of the life stream. One comes to sense this first, perhaps, with one’s 
possessions. Yesterday, you owned them absolutely. You gave them 
the care that such absolute possession deserved, for their preservation 
was as signally important as your own life; they seemed as vital 
as the maintenance and development of vour own person. Today, 
your child uses them carelessly, and destructively, perhaps. You 
squirm a bit at first, but, after all, it is your child violating your 
possessions; and you resolve the conflict finally so that the violation 
of what was yours dissolves into the development of your child that 
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is. These possessions may be your old toy, your book, your chair, 
your watch, or your house. Sometime later, you experience the 
same changing evaluation of your energy. Originally, your energy 
was yours, to expend for your pleasure and development. It was 
so insensibly a part of you that your use of it could not be conceived 
of except in terms of yourself and your interests. With continuing 
parenthood, this, too, shades gradually into the feeling that every 
parent knows, where your energy and even your life blood become 
the small change you pay to satisfy the passing needs of your 
children. 


It is at such moments, when a parent has given his all to the 
insatiable demands of his child, that there comes the true meaning 
of one’s relation to life: that each generation is but a trustee of life, 
for all its values and all its possessions. Thus, in the larger sense, we 
never own anything; for everything that can be owned belongs te 
time, and time is endless. This, then, is the real purpose of life, 
that we receive, as it were, the torch from one generation, to carry 
it and perchance to brighten it, but ultimately always to turn it over 
to the next generation. This it is that the child brings, in some 
varying form of expression, to each parent who has the capacity 
to receive it. 


Again, we can educate youth to appreciate that they will transmit, 
as parents, the culture in which they live. It is this which dis- 
tinguishes man from the other animals, and the human family from 
the mating pair at pre-human levels. What the other animals learn 
dies with them; what we learn, we accumulate and transmit to the 


next generation. It is this which makes civilization possible; it is 
this that we have in mind when we speak of the role of the family in 
cultural continuity. 


As the schools and other culture-shaping agencies have appeared 
and developed to take over so much of the child’s education and 
training, this role of the family has come to be overlooked by many 
people. It is well to recall, then, that these agencies can but build 
upon the foundations which the family has laid. The family is still 
the chief educational and value building ageney in the child’s devel- 
opment. The acquisition of language, which takes place principally 
between the eighteenth and the fifty-fourth month, is still the most 
important single aspect of the child’s mental and social development, 
and this is almost entirely the work of the family. The establish- 
ment of cultural choices and values is largely confirmed before the 
child is six, by the family, and later efforts of school and other 
agencies to change them often prove to be futile. 


Education for family living, then, realistically considered, must 
be education for group living, with all of its compensating and 
prosaic features. It is a matter, not merely of romance but of 
responsibility, too; it involves, not the conveniences but the con- 
tinuity of life. The Hollywood conception of marriage and the 
family dominates too much of our thinking. If there is one thing 
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which the history of the family seems to reveal quite clearly, it is 
that the romantic-individualistic basis of modern marriage is not 
enough as a foundation for satisfactory family living. Young people 
tend today to disagree with this, but one is reminded here of the 
fitting observation by Will Durant, that only modern youth knows 
better than the verdict of twenty centuries. 


Many persons have tried to put into words this conception of 
the family as the connecting link in the chain of life, which I am 
proposing as the basis of an adequate educational program for modern 
youth for family living, but no one perhaps has ever come nearer 
to succeeding in capturing its intangible spiritual meaning than a 
nameless Russian ofticer who died in the defense of Sevastopol. From 
his last letter to his wife, | quote these words: 


‘*Yes, Anka, we shall not see cach other. An hour ago I was called 
and told: ‘We trust you to die here. You will do this job and you will 
not get back alive. We are not trying to frighten you, but don’t deceive 
yourself.’ * * * I am telling you everything just as it was said to 
me. It is better so as to make it clean-cut and not torture your life 
with vain hopes and senseless guessing. How foolish that we had no 
children. Life should continue. For its continuation we die the best way 
we can. It would have been a thousand times easier for me if there were 
growing up beside you my male heir to my spirit and the feelings of 
my heart. A dying man has got to see succession. Then death is as 
reasonable as birth. My dear, in my vanishing luck, I would not have 
given you to anyone. Husbands who give up their wives are scoundrels. 
When we loved we were sparing in words. Now it is too late. There is 
no use to talk. I know you love me. Wait for me. I know that when 
I am dead, for you I will continue to live, and that nobody will edge 
me away from your careful heart. I know this wound will never heal. But 
if it happens that you meet a man fine enough for your grief whom you 
will love a little, and if as a result of your love you have a new life and 
it is a son, then let him bear my name. Let him be my continuation, 
though I am dead and your new friend is alive. This would not punish 
him, for not everybody must die and if he cannot understand and would 
not like it, then leave him without sorrow or tears or longings and let 
it be not his but our son; and when a new Sevastopol is built, come here, 
and somewhere on Chersonese, somewhere near the sea, plant poppies. They 
grow here very well. And that will be my grave. It may be that you 
will make a mistake. Maybe it won't be me but another who lies there. 
It doesn’t matter. Someone else will think of her own and plant flowers 
above me. Nobody will be left out, for we shall lie close and there will 
be no space to spare where we lie.’’2 


1Boris Voyetekhov, The Last Days of Sevastopol, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1943, pp. 202-205. 








HOME BUILDERS ARE WORLD BUILDERS * 


LELAND FOSTER WOOD, Ph.D. 


Secretary, Commission on Marriage and the Home, The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 


Social Hygiene Day is a nation-wide observance which expresses 
our concern for building up and protecting the home life of our 
nation. While the whole world is rightly concerned with the desper- 
ate need of eliminating war from the human family, we must also 
be concerned with eliminating war within the little family group 
and combatting all the evils that destroy families. Hearts are broken 
and lives are ruined by war in the home as truly as in armed conflict. 
In fact, I believe our America has suffered more from the wreckage 
of homes during the period of World War II and since that time 
than from the War itself. For example, the number of military 
casualties of American armed forces in this war is exceeded several 
times by the number of ‘‘home casualties’? during these vears. In 
the war our military casualties were something like 8 per cent of our 
total armed forces, but our domestic casualties were evidenced by 
one divorce to every three marriages in 1945, and these domestic 
casualties are still mounting. Heartbreak, nervous ailments and 
mental disease, neglect of children and delinquency of vouth follow 
in the train of broken homes. 


We Americans ought to be able to build homes as fine and as 
secure as the world has ever seen. We are building many of that 
sort, vet the amount of domestic wreckage that we are piling up 
threatens to shake our national life to its foundations. We cannot 
build a strong nation on crumbling homes. We can build better 
railroads, factories and automobiles, but can we build better homes? 
Progress is lop-sided when homes disintegrate. Our progress is 
lop-sided now because it cannot keep homes together. And at present 
we are not even building enough houses for American families to 
live in! 

Social hygiene is concerned with health for the individual, the 
family and society. It must keep up a constant fight against venereal 
disease, which destroys individuals and families; it must also have 
a health emphasis in the affirmative sense, not merely to prevent 
disease, but to work for good sex education and for a wholesome 
life for men and women. Sex education is not just the imparting 
of certain facts about life and health: it is a training of children— 
yes, and of older persons also—to think wholesomely and soundly 
about their bodies and about the roles of men and women in the family 
and society. 


In the Bible, there is great poetic beauty in the basic religious 
thinking about these matters. I refer to a part of the Bible accepted 
*An address before a Social Hygiene Day meeting arranged by the Division 
of Social Hygiene Education, Oregon Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
Portland, February 10, 1949. 
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by Protestants, Catholics and Jews alike, in the Book of Genesis, 
which says that ‘‘God made man in his own image. Male and female 
created He them. And God looked upon all that he had made and 
behold it was very good.”” It was good that man should be ereated— 
that he should be made in the spiritual image of God—and that the 
race should be of two sexes, male and female, that there might be 
husbands and wives, fathers and mothers and children; in a word, 
that there might be families. Happy married companionship and 
the joys of parenthood are all outgrowths of the sexual nature, 
guided, enriched and completed by spiritual affection. Family life 
at its best gives more happiness than any other relationship. 


This gives sex education a place of dignity in the field of eduea- 
tion. Viewed from this standpoint it is seen not as a controversial 
subject, which some people want taught in order to ward off certain 
evils, but as a most important part of life and health and whole- 
someness. Some may raise the question, ** Why go back to the Bible 
and argue about the creation of man as recounted in ancient poetic 
terms, when it is obvious that sex is the basis of marriage, of father- 
hood and motherhood, and the means and mechanism for continuance 
of the race with all its achievements and its culture? This makes 
it perfectly clear that sex education ought to be given a place of 
dignity in the educational process.”’ 


These are two different approaches and we need both. Social 
hygiene must also consider the disease, social tragedy and death which 
are some of the costs of irresponsible living, and of keeping sex in the 
dark of ignorance. Relationships on a promiscuous level violate all that 
is most precious in men and women—their love, their lovalty, their 
value as persons, their pleasure in clean social fellowships and 
their jov in being loved and treasured in loval family life. Marriage 
counselors trying to help people in their difficulties, find that many 
persons who have had poor sex education or unfortunate sex expe- 
riences suffer from emotional conflicts. They want to associate sex 
in marriage with complete love, trust and respect, but they fail in 
this because their attitudes have been contaminated. It will take 
more than penicillin to repair the damage of unfertunate sexual 
contacts, both to individuals and to harmony in families. 


Because education for family living begins in the first home, it 
is desirable that a generation of parents should be trained whose 
attitudes will not only be sound and wholesome but who will have 
a sense of the sacredness of being husbands and wives and _ parents. 
Parents are shapers of personalities and builders of the world that 
is to be. The Social Hygiene Division of the Oregon Tuberculosis 
and Health Association is doing a constructive thing in providing 
leaders who, with the aid of educational materials, help parents 
in this state to guide their children to think soundly and wholesomely. 


Family life education, concerned with the total growth of per- 
sonality, not only dispenses faetual information, of course, but also 
tries to inculeate sound ideals and values. The kind of families 
we can have depends upon the kind of persons we have. Whole- 
some thinking at the springs of life is a force of greatest power 
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in the development of health of body and mind. It is not surprising 
that, lacking family life education, we have failed to set up family 
values as the core of our social thinking. 


Martha Foley, editor of the annual Best Short Stories of the Year, 
in the Survey Graphic for December, writes about six leading war 
novels which bear out this point. Whatever else they have, they lack 
a sense of the sacredness and wholesomeness of family life. She 
says that they make *‘sex and liquor seem the most desirable objects 
of American life.” Bitter childhood memories which rankle in many 
of the characters distort their personalities. This is just the opposite 
of what we want as the normal fruit of American family life. Per- 
haps these characters are extreme but there are too many families 
and family members like the ones represented. 


She goes on to say that the war literature is a terribly urgent 
summons to national soul searching and action. This is a good 
time for it. Social Hygiene Day, which we are observing here today, 
and National Family Week, from May 1 to 8 this vear, challenge us 
to question whether our education and our culture are sufficiently 
directed to the building of families and the sustaining of family 
values. If home life is sound, all our other values are more secure, 
but when home life breaks down all else that we have is inadequate 
to comfort or repay. 


These are difficult days for parents and for families. The cost of 
living and the lack of adequate housing are handicaps. At the 
same time the atmosphere into which many children must go, the 
temptations to delinquency, the lure of alcohol and the influence of 
those movies and radio programs which exploit the glamor of sex 
make wholesome living difficult for young people. Boys and girls 
do well to go as straight as many of them do. 


There is great need for building strong foundations of character 
and giving young people a set of values which will lead them to 
give a good home top priority among all the things which they seek 
to achieve. Education in family relationships helps many of them 
to do just this. 


Ralph Borsodi, in his Education and Living, has said, ‘*Of all 
the vocations of men and women, homemaking is the most important, 
yet it is the occupation held in lightest esteem in our materialistic, 
industrialized and money-dominated civilization.’’ Homes, schools 
and churches must all work to make family life education not only 
worthy of esteem but also genuinely effective. 


The home in which a child grows up is a sort of twenty-year 
school. In spite of all unwholesome influences good homes have 
tremendous power in shaping the lives of children and young people. 
It is no accident that research studies have shown that voung people 
from homes in which the parents valued marriage and home living, 
have a distinetly higher average of marital success than do young 
people from unhappy or broken homes. 
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Many parents along with their sense of responsibility for the care 
and training of their children realize that they are teaching them 
the first lessons of the art of living as members of families. A young 
woman in one of my church groups, mother of four boys, said, ‘* In 
our home we are training four husbands for girls whom we have 
probably never seen.’’ While the truth back of this should be a 
fundamental element in the thinking of all parents, so few actually 
think in this way that one is impressed when a mother sees this 
part of parental responsibility so clearly. On the other hand, many 
of the homes of tomorrow are being handicapped by the sort of 
training, or lack of training, which young people are reeeiving in 
the homes of today. Those children have two strikes against them 
before they begin. 


While the home is the first and indispensable school for early 
sex edueation, the school supplements it. 


1. It needs to do what many parents have not done. 


2. It needs to make sex a matter that can be discussed objectively, 
with good social attitudes taking the place of furtiveness or smutty 
thinking. 


3. Schools can aid in giving systematie teaching about sex along 
with a sound philosophy of social conduct. 


Moreover, education must take its place in the fight for social 
health. All our people must realize that when moral standards are 
lowered there is an inerease in prostitution, a racket in which bodies 
are bought and sold in a cheap counterfeit of something which 
should be priceless. Both as a commercialized racket and in the 
more subtle temptations of those who practice it privately, prostitu- 
tion carries with it an exceedingly high risk of infection by the 
venereal diseases, which in spite of great medical progress, are still 
eripplers, killers and home wreckers. The best way to prevent VD 
is to avoid any possibility of infection through loval family living 
and through sound social hygiene edueation. 


About 800 colleges and universities are now giving courses in family 
life, some of them directly aimed at helping students to prepare f6t 
their own future homes. While the question of sex education in 
public and high schools is being debated, some schools are putting 
on effective programs in sex education and family life under a 
variety of descriptive titles. 


Churches also are making progress in the area of family life 
education. A few vears ago hardly any attention was given in the 
church program to preparing voung people for marriage and family 
life. There are still many churches in which practically nothing 
has been done, but there are also increasing numbers of churches 
which are making a good start. Across the country each year 
thonsands of courses, given to young people under church auspices, 
interpret courtship, marriage and homemaking, and give counsel 
in regard to the problems of this particular age group. 
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Another evidence of development among the churches is in the 
field of premarital counseling. Fifteen years ago our office made a 
study to learn how many ministers were counseling couples before 
marriage. We found that there were only a few pioneers who were 
doing this across the land. Now there are thousands of ministers 
who regard counseling with the couples whom they marry as standard 
procedure. Many of them are doing very effective work, and they 
are finding a great reward in the appreciation of these young people 
who are getting a better start in their marriages. 


May I mention one personal case? [| do not marry many couples, 
because | hold that they should be married by their own pastors, but 
under exceptional circumstances | have married some. The last 
couple whom | married more than once have expressed their appre- 
ciation of the premarital interview. And the bride, who is a teacher, 
says that the book which I gave them to supplement the oral coun- 
seling has been circulated among all the young married faculty 
members in her school. I am sure that thousands of ministers are 
having such experiences. However, in this area as in others we 
have made but a beginning. We must move forward to a much 
greater and finer service to families. 


We shall have better preparation for family life when we realize 
that schools and churches deal with people. Schools have often 
acted as if we could isolate the mind and deal with it rather 
abstractly, by itself. Churches have often proceeded as if we could 
isolate the spiritual nature and train just that. But the school and 
the church are dealing not with abstractions but with persons who 
live in families, and often in a world unconcerned with family 
values. These persons are meeting the full force of the issues 
of sex in a time when sex is obtruded upon them from every direc- 
tion. The eommunity educates, and consciously or unconsciously 
the community is making an impression upon children and adults all 
the time. 


Much of sex education and training for family life must come 
informally and incidentally. The kind of people parents are is a 
tremendous factor in the education of their children. The way they 
think and feel about persons and about family values, and the atti- 
tudes which they have, are the beginning of the education of their 
children. The standards of play groups and school groups in which 
children move are also of great influence on growing children. 


Some among the voung people who seek sound answers to ques- 
tions about sex now think they have all the answers in Dr. Kinsey’s 
report published in the book Serual Behavior in the Human Male. 
The permanently satisfactory answers, however, will not be found 
in any book, but in learning gradually and thoroughly, by expe- 
rience in living, what sex means for personality and the family, and 
how the ‘‘sex drive’’ ean be controlled and directed in the interests 
of reverence for personality and for the values of the home. 


While marriage can be cheapened so that it costs little in training, 
self-discipline or character development, such a partnership is likely 
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to end in bitter disappointment. Second-rate standards are likely 
to lead to second or third-rate marriages. Only high standards are 
likely to lead to the finest marriages. Into such marriages people 
must put all that they have and all that they are. Self-discipline 
and responsible living are part of the cost of the finest marriages 
but these are worth infinitely more than they cost. If America 
builds homes, homes will build America, but if family life decays, 
nothing else that we can gain w)— make up for the loss. 


GI Joe College 


There are all kinds and grades and shapes of valor, for which medals 
are bestowed. If the bestowal were up to me, I would be handing out a 
lot of decorations this week to girls named Mary and Jane and Betty, 
and their husbands, Joe, Jim and Pete. 


You can cite me the pioneer woman, who birthed her babies in between 
spring planting and a raid by the hostile Injuns, but I don’t think she 
had it much rougher than the women whose husbands were collecting 
culture and know-how under the GI Bill of Rights. . . . The fact that 
most of them had the guts to keep after an education is almost unbeliev- 
able. They put in full study hours, plus summer school, worked another 
half-dozen daily hours, boned on their home work, and in their spare 
time worked valiantly at the assignment of husband and father... . They 
lived in trailers, in chopped up army barracks, in furnished rooms ° 
with eight families using one bath. Thev had budgets so trimmed that 
a lost quarter was a tragedy... . Somehow, some way, the girls vou used 
to see around the Army and Navy bases during the war have been the 
winning ingredients in the postwar battle of the bulging cranium. They 
managed to spread the monthly grant around, to invest it in diapers and 
milk and hamburger and rent... . Atop the press of meeting ends, they 
maneuvered to keep the baby quiet when pa was boning on his political 
science or animal husbandry. Most of them have had little in the way of 
clothes or girlish gew-gaws and play-pretties. They sublimated their 
frailties to the big chore—pa’s education. 

The old man, who started in as a freshman at an age when prewar 
seniors were graduated, has come out of the mill a pretty remarkable 
fellow. He is a grown man—a little grim, maybe a touch evnieal—but 
he seems to know what he wants, and what he’s going to do to get it... . 
He reads and thinks and questions. His grades have shown him to be a 
superior student. . . . Nearly all, at one time or another, rassled out a 
tough decision over whether to quit school for the f: buck they needed 

thing awful. 


I've talked with a few of our new, old-man, battle- and peace-searred 


graduates of 1949 At least one of them will wind up in the White House, 
nd I vager that none will ever decorate a relief roll with his name. 


Robert C. Ruark, writing in the New 
York World-Telearam of June 9, 1949 








FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION: A SUGGESTED PROGRAM * 


RALPH G. ECKERT 


Consultant in Parent Education, Burcau of Adult Education, 
California State Department of Education 


How can we educate for family living, educating the emotions 
as well as the intellect, and developing skills in human relationships? 
Ideally we can begin doing something at each of the following levels: 


Prenatal Counseling 


Clinics and obstetricians can well add to their present emphasis 
upon physical health the understanding of emotional relationships 
during pregnancy. Some cities now have parent education instructors 
consulting with mothers in prenatal clinics while they are waiting 
for the doctor, and leading study groups of expectant mothers and 
fathers. 


Counseling During Infancy 

Recognition by well baby clinics and pediatricians that the physical 
health of the child is closely related to the mental health of the 
parents would lead to the enrichment of their services. Warm 
affectionate enjovment of the child must be the major concern. 
Young parents could be directed to short unit adult classes discussing 
their problems and providing individual counseling. 


Parent-Child Study Groups 


The pre-school period is the golden opportunity to assist the emo- 
tional development of both children and parents. After the child 
is two, the mother and child may participate in groups conducted 
under adult education. In some communities the class meets one 
morning per week with both mother and child present, the child 
for group experience, the mother to observe and discuss. Other com- 
munities have a cooperative five day program with one fifth of 
the mothers present each morning jand all meeting one evening per 
week. The program is supported jointly by adult education and 
a non-profit cooperative made up of the parents. In still other com- 
munities the entire cost of this program is borne by the public 
schools, utilizing such funds as are available through State and Fed- 
eral support. 

Ultimately we hope to have one of these parent-child groups oper- 
ating in every elementary, junior high, senior high, and junior college 
where students may observe children and study early development 
of behavior patterns. 


Kindergarten Teachers with Half-Time for Parent Contacts 


Looking ahead, we are hoping that under State support for kinder- 
vartens, increasingly school systems will find it advantageous to 


* Revised by the author from an article of similar title published in California’s 
Health, February 28, 1949. 
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use the kindergarten teachers for a single session allowing the other 
half day for work with parents—not only those of kindergarten 
children but to some extent throughout the elementary school period. 
As space and kindergarten teachers become available, we would 
hope that where double sessions are necessary two kindergarten 
teachers might be employed, with one perhaps accepting primary 
responsibility for the children’s activities and the other specializing 
in the parent education aspects. The cost of such a program would 
be at least partially offset by being able to collect for the full-time 
kindergarten in operation and there seems no reason why the group 
work with adults could not be reimbursed as adult education. 

Several communities are now looking forward to a new type of 
neighborhood school which will include their pre-school program, 
kindergarten, and primary grades, and they hope to maintain parent 
participation at all these levels in varying degrees. 
Parent and Teacher Cooperation 
Parent Interviews Instead of Report Cards 

The shortcomings of report cards are obvious and we hope to 
see them gradually supplemented by parent interviews. Two or 
three conferences during the vear between parent and teacher help 
each to better understand the child and to plan cooperatively for 
maximum development. 
School Demonstrations for Parents 


Demonstrations are increasingly being used to acquaint parents 


with both purposes and methods of the school. These can well be 
followed by a discussion period and the parents helped to under- 
stand how they may contribute most to the child’s progress in the 
particular field in which the demonstration, for example reading, 


is given. 


A Program of Sex Education 

A program of sex education with parents and teachers cooperating 
should be integrated throughout the pre-school and elementary vears. 
At the pre-school level, parents should be helped to understand how 
to develop wholesome attitudes. They must have adequate informa- 
tion and specific help in breaking through the psychological blocks 
Which are commouly present because of the manner in which the 
parents themselves received their knowledge. In the elementary 
school, beginning in the kindergarten, the use of pets, the hatching 
of chicks, and the use of nature study material, give a natural 
stimulation for the child to gain insight into human sex differences 
and reproductive processes. Teachers must be free to answer ques- 
tions as naturally as parents. In probably the fifth and sixth grades, 
the scientific material regarding menstruation and adolescent changes 
can be presented to both boys and girls in as objective a way as any 
other scientifie material. Instead of ‘‘too little and too late’’ they 
can thus be prepared to move out of the environment in which they 
are the oldest youngsters into the junior high school where they are 
the youngest, and where the problems of sex relationships are of 
greater concern. 
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Parents’ Representatives on Curriculum Committees 

Inclusion of parents’ representatives on curriculum committees 
should help to vitalize the school program, particularly as it relates 
to family life education. 


Study of the Family in Junior High School 


During junior high school, science, social studies, homemaking, 
and literature can emphasize various aspects of personality develop- 
ment calling attention to the way in which our relationships within 
the family affect our ability to make and keep friends of both sexes. 
Literature can portray ‘‘the happy family’’ and can also be used 
to make students aware of different types of family problems created 
by a dominating father, a worrying mother, sibling rivalry, ete. 
Class discussion offers opportunity for a kind of group therapy and 
the introduction of many mental hygiene principles and concepts. 
Elementary concepts of child psychology would help students better 
understand younger brothers and sisters and could well be incor- 
porated in training for ‘‘baby  sitters.”’ 


Emphasis on Family Life in High School 

At the senior high school level, practically every course in the 
curriculum can make its contribution to a better understanding 
of family and its problems. Why not teach the psychology of 
adolescence to adolescents? Biology, social science, literature, home- 
making, consumer education, and health education can also help 
young people develop an appreciation of the importance of their 


own families and the families they are beginning to anticipate. Prob- 
lems of dating and courtship, manners and morals should be treated 
wherever they are related to the subject matter and increasingly 
voungsters must be free to seek, and the teachers free to give, help 
in social and emotional problems, so intense at this period. Trained 
guidance personnel must be increased and teachers must be taught 
to recognize the symptoms which indicate referral to such personnel. 


The schools in general must accept the responsibility for seeing 
that every youngster has the opportunity during this high school 
period to learn many forms of wholesome social activity in mixed 
groups both within the curriculum (for example, mixed swimming, 
volleyball, or badminton elasses) and through clubs, ete. Some of 
the millions we are pouring into commercialized entertainment could 
well be diverted into such a school supervised program. 


There are some who favor a course in family relations at the 
senior level which would require both boys and girls to cover units 
on mental hygiene, nutrition, health, consumer economics, mate selee- 
tion, and child psychology. Only time will tell whether the program 
can best be achieved by integrating the material within many courses 
at various levels, by a comprehensive course at the eleventh or twelfth 
grade, or whether we shall find a combination of these valuable. 
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Courses in College 

At the present time, colleges are rapidly developing courses in 
the psychology of personal adjustment and the psychology of mar- 
riage and staffing these courses with psychologically trained people 
who are also given time to follow through on the individual counseling 
which such group guidance stimulates. Much of what has been pass- 
ing for counseling in our schools and colleges should really be called 
‘*program planning.’ There is great need for better group and 
individual guidance during these crucial years. 
Courses in Teacher Training Institutions 

At least two of our state colleges are initiating general edueation 
programs which require all students to study the problems of  per- 
sonal adjustment the first semester and the problems of marriage 
and family relation the second. In the third semester the problems 
of vocational adjustment, and in the fourth semester the meaning of 
citizenship in a democracy are central. We anticipate the develop- 
ment of minors, majors, and graduate degrees in the field of mar- 
riage and family relations. Nearly all teacher training institutions 
are now planning for the in-service training of teachers in the field 
of sex and marriage education. 
Family Service 

Every community should support a family service ageney or take 
advantage of Federal funds obtainable through State Departments 
of Social Welfare to establish or enlarge its county welfare depart- 
ment’s family service program. Such an agency should be staffed 
by people competent to advise individuals in difficulty regarding 
the community resources which are available for their assistance 
and also with sufficient psychiatric and psychological training to 
assist individuals with personal, marital or family relations. Its 
agency should cooperate very effectively with the school guidance 
services, and with the adult education program in giving group 
guidance through the medium of adult study programs. 


Education for Family Living Is a Lifelong Process 


All of this background should help the individual who leaves 
school not to think he has all the answers but to have an appreciation 
of the value of such psychological help as is available through books, 
group discussions, and individual guidance facilities. This should 
stimulate the individual to face his adult problems and to maintain 
a program of life-long learning in terms of changing needs. Edu- 
cation for family living recognizes the great importance of educating 
the emotions as well as the intellect and developing skills in human 
relationship through participation in democratic groups. Home, 
school, and community cooperation in a broad and comprehensive 
program of recreation including family camps, play nights at school, 
parent participation as leaders of vouth groups, etc., offers untold 
possibilities. 

Adult education should organize a program which would enroll 
out-of-school vouth, expectant parents, voung parents, parents of 
adolescents, middle-aged parents, and grandparents, helping each to 
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meet the personal and family problems common to the various stages 
of life. Radio, motion pictures, and the other mass media can be 
used to reach an increasing number of people. 


Active participation and leadership in the P.T.A. with its increas- 
ing effectiveness as an adult education and social action group 
concerned with the total welfare of children, should help adults live 
happier and more meaningful lives. 


An Interpretation of the Sex Factor in Human Life 

The following interpretation of the late Dr. Thomas W. Galloway, biolo- 
gist and pioneer educator of the American Social Hygiene Association, is 
based upon his conception of the creative sex force inherent in the life of 
every individual, as portrayed in his teaching and writing. It is presented 
by one of his former students in response to the request of many persons 
who appreciate the positive contribution of such understanding of this 
vital force too long misconstrued, 

In one of his classes, after describing a delightful scene of father, 
mother and children in the living room, Dr. Galloway stopped and asked, 
**Aren’t you shocked, don’t you realize this is a sex story that I’m telling 
vou? Don’t vou realize that the family is a sex drama; that the words 
home, father, mother, children, love, courtship, marriage, parenthood are 
all sex words? These words represent the dearest relations in life to us. 
These relations are the normal and natural fruits of sex and reprodue- 
tion.’’ ‘*They represent the way in which this creative force was intended 
to be used; such fine fruits could not spring from anything vulgar or 
obscene.’*? However, if this factor is misunderstood, prematurely used, 
or if vouth is ignorant of its intrinsic values, then we have the dark 
side of the picture evidenced in sex delinquency, unwanted parenthood, 
prostitution, venereal infections and other perversions. 

Most of us have been reared in homes with a religious training in our 
background. We have been taught that the physical part of our bodies 
is composed of billions of cells of different kinds; that at death these 
cells disintegrate and disappear. However, we have also been taught that 
there is a spiritual part of us that can never be destroyed, that is immortal, 
For a long time we have known that of the billions of cells in our physical 
makeup, only two kinds—the ovum or mother cell and the sperm or father 
cell, the sex cells—-when they are united bring a new individual into 
existence, which places us in co-partnership with the Creator himself. 
However, within a comparatively brief period of approximately eighty 
some years, through the revelations of the microscope, we now know 
something else about these sex cells, that within them are certain contribu- 
tions (through the chromosomes and genes) handed down to us from our 
ancestors as far back as any of our families can be traced; that these 
contributions are vitally related to an individual's chances for success and 
happiness in life and are far more important than whether or not he will 
be tall or short or blue eyed or brown. Whether or not he will have 
certain capacities or tendencies, or adverse factors that mitigate against 
suceess—these important factors don’t just happen, but are handed down 
only through the sex cells. Moreover, while all of these contributions 
will not be manifest in every generation, it is equally true, according 
to Mendel’s laws, that not all of them can ever be destroyed as long as 
an individual marries and has children and they in turn do likewise. 

Inasmuch as only the sex cells, when united, bring new life into 
existence, placing us in partnership with the Creator, and further, inasmuch 
as through the sex cells alone are passed on such important contributions 
from generation to generation, Dr. Galloway has well styled the sex cells 
‘*the immortal part of our physical make-up.’’ Anything that is immortal 
we treat with respect and such interpretation is basic in sound training 
ror finer personal and family living. 





Mabel Grier Lesher, M.D. 








THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL FOR SEX 
EDUCATION * 


rvations Drawn from the Experience of a Pioneer Schoo 


It was from the background of over twenty-five years experience 
that Perry Dunlap Smith addressed the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Social Hygiene on the subject of the responsibility 
of the school for sex education. 


Mr. Smith has been headmaster since 1919 of the North Shore 
Country Day School, a private independent school in’ Winnetka, 
Illinois. In the early twenties he began to include sex education 
as part of the total curriculum of the school and his efforts in this 
undertaking were paralleled to some extent in the publie schools 
of Winnetka under the direction of Carlton Washburn. Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Washburn had similar points of view. In 1899, they had 
been pupils together in the seventh grade in the old Francis Parker 
School in Chicago under the tutelage of Francis Parker. It was from 
that time that their friendship started, and both of them were 
indoctrinated with the same philosophy which Colonel Parker preached 
so eloquently. Years later in their school work in Winnetka thes 
worked out together an experiment unique in the history of education. 


On the basis of this experience, which has certainly developed 
beyond the experimental stage, Mr. Smith is convinced that the 
school is in a peculiarly good position to initiate and organize a 
rational, understanding and efficient sex education program. Not 
that he believes that courses in sex education can solve all problems 
He also makes a definite distinction between sex education and 
sex information. The development of a healthy and normal attitude 
towards sex is part of education and is the joint responsibility of 
the family, the school, the medical profession and of all those who 
in any way influence the lives of the younger generation. If it is 
directed and coordinated the chances are better that the results will 


be eood., 


Mr. Smith agrees with Dr. Alfred Kinsey in his statement that. 
for most children, it has been determined before the age of seven 
what their sex attitudes in later life will be. This means that the 
child’s attitude has already been clearly fixed before he reaches 
school or before the church has had much of a chance to influence 
him. If his attitude is abnormal, unhealthy, exaggerated and one- 
sided, sex information will do him little or no good. 


“A report of the address given by Perry Dunlap Smith, headmaster of tl 
North Shore Country Davy School, Winnetka, [llinois, April 25, 1949, at the annua 
meeting of the Massachusetts Society for Soeial Hygien in Boston. Mr. Smith 
spoke informally and extemporaneously; this report, written from notes, was 
reviewed by Mr. Smith and approved as a fair summary of the content of his 
address. It is published here by permission of the Massachusetts Society, which 
includes a similar text in its June Bulletin, 


-H0 
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This fact might seem to exempt the school from any responsibility 
in the matter but Mr. Smith believes that the school has a very 
important and major responsibility for influencing the attitudes of 
parents and for providing an atmosphere in which wholesome sex 
attitudes can be developed. The school also has a definite respon- 
sibility for providing sex information at the time and to the degree 
when it is most pertinent to the well-being of the child. 


Such a program demands very careful planning on the part of 
the school administration as well as complete cooperation on the 
part of the parents with whom the school is working. Mr. Smith 
described the steps taken in Winnetka throughout primary, middle 
and secondary grade levels to secure the confidence of parents and 
to help them realize their own share in the task and to do it. Instead 
of usurping the functions which are the prerogative of the family, 
the school in this case did everything it could to build up, restore 
and strengthen the influence of family life. 


Mr. Smith’s description of how this was done was a fascinating 
chronicle of close teamwork between the individual members of the 
faculty and between the school and the parents. All the way through 
there was implicit an understanding sympathy for the child, and 
a policy of letting the child take the lead and set the pace; then 
meeting his needs as they become apparent. There was a definite 
pattern followed in planning this program but it was a_ flexible 
pattern capable of change and modification as circumstances 
indicated. 


The best pattern which Mr. Smith and his co-workers could devise 


for creating an atmosphere in which attitudes toward sex could be 
developed in a wholesome way was the old-fashioned large family 
unit in which adults and children of all ages live and work together. 
As closely as possible, therefore, the school life reflects the community 
aspects of a large family. No formal courses are given in the early 
grades but in such matters as personal habits of cleanliness, toilet 
training, attitudes towards nudity, the school endeavors to make 
clear the difference between breaking a convention and breaking a 
moral law. Animals are kept in class rooms and the children are 
responsible for their care. Rabbits, white mice, guinea pigs, pigeons— 
sometimes goats and pigs stabled out of doors—can contribute a 
great deal towards a child’s knowledge of sex and the part it plays 
in the reproduction of a species. Questions which naturally arise 
are answered frankly and the teacher is always ready to meet such 
questions squarely, 


In the fourth grade, a passing interest in off-color stories, language 
and behavior is to be expected and all teachers must be ready to 
take action when this happens, bring it out into the open and discuss 
such problems with the parents concerned. The parents’ association 
is grouped according to the grades and each grade group meets once 
a month. 


In the seventh and cighth erades, physiology is studied under the 
direction of the physical education staff, but also in English and the 
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social sciences, teachers have to be ready to take part in such 
instruction as questions come up in their classes. Sometimes even 
before this grade level, a special situation has to be handled with an 
ad hoe course worked out to meet that situation, as might happen 
when a girl matures earlier than usual or when a group shows an 
unusual interest in some phase of reproduction. 


By the time the children have come up into the high school, it has 
been found that direct sex information is necessary and courses are 
given then to the boys and girls in separate groups explaining the 
necessary facts which they must know about their bodies, their 
emotions, their relationships with each other, to prepare them for 
adulthood, marriage and parenthood. In the ninth grade, they will 
talk freely and, voluntarily about such matters; in the tenth grade 
not so freely. The important thing to remember always in giving 
such courses is to go only as far and as fast as they seem to need 
or want to go. 


In the eleventh and twelfth grades, these boys and girls are trying 
to build up a philosophy of life for themselves and questions of 
religion and morals come up. By this time their questions are 
frank and searching and they are grateful for any help that can be 
given—even when it is only to face them with the fact that no one 
knows the sure answer to many of their questions. 


All the way through from the beginning to the end of their senior 
vear, each vear has been in the form of an expanding spiral and 
the most important factor in the pattern is of course the teacher. 


He or she must be a thoroughly normal, obviously well-balanced 
person, someone whom everybody trusts, believes in and likes. This 
is far more important than any amount of training courses or 
academic degrees. The essential information to be imparted in the 
elass room is not hard to get and it is not at all a bad thing if the 
teacher has to say now and then, ‘‘I do not know the answer to that 
question, but let’s see what we can find out about it.”’ 


Mr. Smith believes that such persons can be found and that there 
are plenty of them on the staffs of schools that have a modern and 
humanitarian point of view. It makes no difference what subject 
is their specialty; the important thing is their attitude towards life. 
Mr. Smith also believes that in an enlightened community, the public 
school as well as the independent private school can find it possible 
and feasible to include in its eurriculum sex education as he has 
deseribed it. There is a great deal of unfounded and unnecessary 
fear about starting such work, especially in the public schools. This 
fear, Mr. Smith predicted, will eventually give way to an inevitable 
acceptance of the responsibility of the school for doing its share 
and in some eases taking the initiative in providing a program of 
sex education for the assistance of parents, the guidance of the 
younger generation and the restoration of strong and united 
family life 








EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE RELATING TO MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY LIVING 


A Summary of Activities in This Field in the City of New York 


JACOB A. GOLDBERG, Ph.D. 


Secretary, Social Hygiene Committee, New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association 


Consideration of the challenge presented by a program of educa- 
tion for marriage and family living carries the corollary of a guid- 
ance program, once marriage has taken place and the foundations 
of family living are being established. That there is a paucity of 
educational effort has long been evident to those working in the social 
hygiene field. The same can be said of facilities for guidance and 
advisory services for those already married. 


Yet much good work is being done. Without undertaking to describe 
here the gradual development of courses in some areas of the country, 
in a fair segment of our colleges and in certain categories of pro- 
fessional schools, an analysis of current patterns shows: In the educa- 
tional program, high schools, colleges, theological seminaries, nursing 
schools and schools of social work are among the major areas; in 
the field of guidance adjustment, and to some degree also in education, 
work is being done by the churches of some denominations, by family 
welfare agencies, group work agencies, marriage counseling services 
and by social hygiene associations. 


I 


Those concerned with promotion and development of community 
social hygiene programs may find, if they study what is being done 
in the two related spheres of education and guidance by various local 
agencies, both public and voluntary, that a fairly broad effort is 
under way in educational institutions and in some community organi- 
zations, to meet social hygiene needs. Some of the educational under- 
takings may be judged to be inadequate in content, lacking in organi- 
zation and competence of personnel. On the other hand, in some 
educational institutions fairly complete programs may be under way 
which will compare favorably with the concept of a desirable pro- 
gram in such an institution. The same may be true in the other 
area—guidance and advisory service to those already married. <A 
summary of what has recently been found to be the case in one large 
community may be of interest to those wishing to undertake similar 
analyses in their own localities. 


II 


Exploration of the high school situation in New York City indi- 
cates that many private schools in the city carry on fairly effective 
educational programs.* Many assume that the public junior and 


* See JOURNAL OF SocIAL HYGIENE, November, 1941, Sex Education in Twenty- 
One Private Schools by J. A. Goldberg. 
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senior high schools in New York City completely ignore the subject 
of family life education. School officials have been under criticism 
for presumably obstructing any development in this area of educa- 
tion. The Health Teaching Syllabus for Junior and Senior High 
Schools, prepared and published in 1944 by the University of the 
State of New York (Board of Regents incorporates considerable 
material under the heading Mental Hygiene which is of distinct 
relevancy to the matter under consideration 


For the junior high schools, under the sub-heading Basie Informa- 
tion To Be Acquired (pp. 76-77), the following is incorporated in 
the Syllabus: 


Boy and girl relationships 

Importance of family life and the place in it of the junior high school pupil 

Ways of getting along better with parents, with brothers and sisters, with 
other relatives 

Improvement of the pupil’s contribution to the family life 

How the home satisfies the need for affection; the different kinds of 
affection 

Growing independence; its relationship to his place in the family 

Emotional security and its improvement; ways of developing emotional 
security 

Understanding and control of the emotions. 


For the senior high schools, the following material is included (pp. 


208-209 


Understanding Yourself and the other individual 

The basic drives and their effect on personality 

The emotions; their effect on behavior; need to understand and control them 

Common types of emotional adjustments 

The endocrine glands and their influence on behavior 

Heredity and environment 

Getting along with others 

Appearance, voice, physical condition; their effect on adjustment 

Social usages; reason for their existence 

Friendships; their importance to mental health 

The relation of home life to mental health; the various factors involved in 
home life; the social significance of the family: reereation in family 
groups; spiritual needs of the family; maintenance of the family as a 
unit of society; responsibilities and privileges of family life; planning 
for future home life. 


Perhaps it is evident that the preceding items, culled from the 
Syllabus mentioned, cover a fairly wide field insofar as junior and 
senior high schools are concerned. Copies of this Syllabus were dis- 
tributed to all junior and senior high schools in New York City; the 
principals and teachers concerned were instructed to accept and use 
the Syl/abus as the official guide. Granting that competent teachers 
use and develop the outline indicated, it is apparent that a fine oppor- 
tunity for education in matters relating to family life is provided. 
IHlow well this is being followed through is difficult for the writer 
to indicate. However, it is known that many teachers, with the 
full approval of their superiors, are doing a fine job in this area 
of education, so closely tied in with the social hygiene program. 
Others, on the other hand, either completely ignore the Syllabus 
rr cover its requirements inadequately and ineffectively. 


pro, ISIONS, ¢ 
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There are sometimes adequate reasons for the negative attitude— 
especially the unwillingness to approach an area of instruction which 
is closely related to the broad social hygiene program. This, as is 
so well known, is still a matter of cavil. 


New York City is served by a number of educational institutions 
of college, university and professional rank. Space does not permit 
a detailed statement of the courses currently being offered in the 
area of preparation for marriage and family living. A brief summary 
follows of the provisions in several institutions. 


Colleges 

A. All entering students are required to take a course entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Living.” The course is designed to give students an understanding of their own 
physical and emotional development. It is hoped that as a result of the lectures 
and class discussion of problems, the students will develop attitudes which will 
help them to adjust themselves to careers and to marriage. Two sociology courses 
are given which deal with the family. Other courses deal with psychology of 
childhood and psychology of adolescence, 


B. Two courses are offered relating to family life and education. The first 
course is a basie hygiene course, required of all students. The essential aim 
is to help the student adjust to the real life problems imposed by the new 
challenges of adult and college life. Much time is spent in the area of sex, 
marriage and family life. The second course, Marriage and Family Life, is 
offered on an elective basis for upper college students. It aims to prepare 
students to live effectively and intelligently as husbands and fathers; it endeavors 
to focus information on the problems of marriage and family life; it is organized 
to progress through the natural sequence of events from the problems of an 
engaged couple to the rearing of a family. 


C. In one course for women, sex and parenthood are stressed—physiology of 
the reproductive systems, normal sex life, promiscuity, venereal diseases, parent- 
hood, pregnancy, factors influencing maternal and infant mortality. Another 
course covers physiology of the human reproduetive systems, and is required 
of all students specializing in health education. Other courses in this college 
include Preparation for Marriage and Family Living, Child Development and 
Sociology of the Family. 


D. Courses on Family Relationship, Child Development and Home Management 
in the Department of Home Economics; also courses in the Sociology Department 
on The Family, and in the Department of Physiology, Health and Hygiene. 


Other colleges in the City offer courses similar to those already 
indicated. 


Theological Seminaries 

In four seminaries in the City, two of the Protestant faith and 
two of the Jewish faith, courses are offered under several headings 
and intended to aid the student to obtain a comprehensive under- 
standing of the family and his opportunities and responsibilities as 
a minister to a congregation. 


Schools of Nursing 

There are 32 in New York City. All of them presumably accept 
the Curriculum Guide of the League of Nursing Edueation as their 
standard outline for the courses of instruction. While the Guide 
incorporates a fair amount of material which belongs in the category 
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of social hygiene education, especially in relation to education for 
marriage and family living, but few of these institutions follow the 
stipulations of the Guide in this field. During the past two years, 
the Social Hygiene Committee of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association has endeavored to increase the interest of 
instructors in these schools of nursing in the field indicated. Some 
measure of success has been achieved, but much still remains to be 
done. The young women students largely parallel college students 
in age and personal interests—they certainly should be given the 
same type of instruction in this most important field of human 
concern. 
IV 

Family welfare agencies have for a long time been concerned with 
the problems of husband-wife relationships, and the responsibilities 
of parenthood. However, for many years the main concern of many 
of them had to be centered on problems growing out: of the need 
for financial relief. With the advent of governmental funds for 
this purpose, the possibility of more constructive endeavors became 
apparent. Such agencies have as their main objective the promotion 
of sound family life and the prevention of family and personal break- 
down. Family guidance and counseling, following accepted standards 
of casework procedure, are a major concern. A large number of 
requests coming to family welfare agencies are for help with marital 
difficulties. Either strains recognized by both marital partners or 
the dissatisfaction of one may precipitate the request for help. In 
recent years, as a result of educational and interpretative efforts, 
many couples are seeking such help in the early stages of strain 
and disharmony. 


In the matter of family life education, some family welfare organi- 
zations are experimenting in this field, working especially with 
groups, and stressing prevention rather than treatment as the major 
objective. In such agencies, guidance of adolescents who may be 
maladjusted in various ways is an integral part of the service rendered 
It is becoming an accepted procedure to render such service to indi- 
viduals and families on a fee basis, the fee ranging from $.50 to $10.00 
per service, depending on the financial status of the individual and 
the time consumed. Of course, those who are not in a position to 
pay are, as always, helped on a non-fee basis. 


y 

Group work agencies, including Y's, Boys’ Clubs, settlements and 
community centers, have an excellent opportunity to serve young men 
and women in the field of education for personal and family living. 
Some of the national organizations have for many years fostered 
this type of education and service, with local agencies in some com- 
munities doing an effective job. As in so many fields of human 
service, it seems to depend on the ability and interest of individual 
executives whether this field of service will be covered effectively. 
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Those agencies having direct affiliation with a national organization, 
such as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Jewish Welfare Board, Boys’ Clubs 
of America, are in a better position to carry out an educational 
program than others which have no such affiliation. Out of national 
relationships come aid, advice, materials, conferences of leaders. In 
one local organization, there is a continuous process of family and 
marriage counseling and social hygiene instruction in its broadest 
sense. The areas where this is carried on are in the health education 
department, club groups, practical nursing courses, personal counsel- 
ing and the employment department. Ir. many, no overall planning 
for courses and discussion is in operation; in some, it has almost 
been traditional to offer courses and provide counseling services. 


During the past few years it has been possible for the Social 
Hygiene Committee of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation to institute eight-session courses in a number of group work 
agencies. Admission is usually on the basis of prior registration 
and the payment of a small fee. In addition to the Secretary of the 
Committee, lecturers have included physicians, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, home economists, ministers and sociologists. Selected 
motion pictures have been used effectively to supplement most of 
the lectures. Suitable literature has been distributed, and advisory 
service following the lectures has also been arranged. On the whole, 
this plan has worked out satisfactorily. Concomitant with the lecture 
series has gone the instruction of staff members when such has 
been possible. Other groups reached have included many parents’ 
associations in approximately 50 public schools; and more recently, 


groups of union members who attended courses on marriage and 
family living at their union headquarters. 


VI 

The foregoing statement summarizes one section of a detailed report 
on Social Hygiene in New York City recently completed by the writer. 
The full report covers all aspects of the social hygiene program: (a) 
prevention, diagnosis and treatment of the venereal diseases; (b) 
human relations education (sex education); (¢) education for mar- 
riage and family living; and (d) legal and protective measures. This 
fairly extensive survey will serve the Social Hygiene Committee of 
the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association in many ways 
in planning future program emphasis. It is believed that similar 
comprehensive and all-inclusive studies would be useful in all com- 
munities in which a social hygiene voluntary ageney functions. 





MATROLOGY AND PATROLOGY AS UNIVERSITY 
COURSES 


Education in Biological Aspects of Family Living at the University 
of Utah 


ALMA NEMIR, M.D. 


Professor and Chairman of the Division of Health, Education, Department 
of Health, Physical Education and Reereation, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


When reviewing areas which may enrich a curriculum in educa- 
tion for family living, it is often noted that courses in the biological 
aspects are negligible. Presentation of elementary information on 
the anatomy and physiology of the reproductive system is usually 
included in personal hygiene courses. Also, a chapter devoted to 
reproduction with a picture or two of the human embryo is fre- 
quently found in textbooks on marriage. An expansion of this knowl- 
edge of biological aspects is highly desirable, particularly with the 
approach slanted towards preparation for parenthood. 


At the University of Utah we have presented such subject matter 
for years and find that it fulfills a popular demand and_ need. 
It is with the idea in mind that other educators may be interested 
in establishing similar courses that our courses in Matrology and 
Patrology are described here. 


Matrology and Patrology. coimed words resulting from the com- 
bination of *‘mater’’ and **pater”’’ with ‘‘ology,”’ accurately describe 
the objective of presenting scientific material which will prepare for 
motherhood and fatherhood. Matrology, begun in 1920 by a busy 
practising physician of Salt Lake City, was presented first under 
the vague title of Home Nursing. Known since 1927 under its 


present name the course has enjoyed increasing popularity among 
women students. In the spring of 1947, by request of the men 
students, Patrologs classes were started. 


Matrology and Patrology, taught by physicians, are considered as 
short courses in normal obstetrics and pediatries, which give a stu- 
dent a more comprehensive understanding of this vital part of life 
and marriage and correct many misconceptions. They are two 
quarter hour courses, similar in content, presented in’ segregated 
classes with use of the lecture method, supplemented by pamphlets, 
and by moving pictures. Time is insufficient to inelude more than 
the biological aspects of prospective parenthood and infant  eare. 
An attempt is made in the introductory lecture, however, to set the 
feeling tones of the course by emphasizing the seriousness of parental 
responsibilities 

One-third of the course is devoted to human embryology, to pre- 
natal care, and to the advice of a doctor to his patient. Common 
disturbances and complications of pregnancy are discussed. The 


Os 
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second third, concerning the mechanics of normal labor, is usually 
new to the student and commands the most interest. Since it is 
our intention to present the normality of pregnancy and labor, patho- 
logical conditions are not stressed, although indications for Caesarian 
section and forceps are mentioned. ‘The moving picture Normal 
Labor made at Chicago Lying-in Hospital by De Lee provides an 
impressive finish to this part of our material. The last third of 
the course is devoted to care of the infant in the first vear, with 
emphasis on broad concepts and philosophy of infant care in feeding, 
habit formation, and related topics. Films by Dr. Gesell from the 
Child Development Clinic at Yale leave the class in a satisfied mood 


Growth of class enrollment has been phenomenal. The pioneer 
course of 1920 contained 16 women, but in a few years enrollment 
had to be limited. In a student body of approximately 10,000 for 
the vear 1947-1948, 1,150 students took these courses, requiring 
many sections. A break-down of the registration is presented below. 


Vatrology Patrology 
Total registration ... 338 Total registration 
Preponderance in ages 18 and 19 years Preponderance in ages... 20-25 years 
Single .... 304 Single 
eae, oR OC. Married 
Engaged 53 Engaged 
Having children Having children 
Expecting children 


, 
» 


About 300 students were Juniors and Seniors. Many Engineers 
chose it for their non-technical elective. Most of the men were 
veterans of an older age group than the women, with a_ higher 
per cent of married men and fathers. In succeeding years the age 
group of the men will drop; but demand for Patrology is. still 
manifested in the enrollment of about 450 men for the last two 
quarters, with registration still limited. The proposal has been 
made that these courses be made compulsory for all students but 
this is not necessary. Classes have to be limited now because of 
inadequate teaching personnel, but usually enrollment is possible 
for each interested individual before graduation. 


We have been gratified by the enthusiasm for Matrology and 
Patrology, not only with the response of the students and the fine 
reputation of the courses on the campus, but off campus among par- 
ents, physicians, and those interested in planning a curriculum for 
education in family living. Students who later become parents 
find the material of inestimable value in allaying fears and producing 
an intelligent approach to their immediate problems. Physicians 
have been particularly impressed with the intelligence of their 
patients, who are even familiar with the procedures in the delivery 
room. Though Patrology is a new addition, comments have already 
been made on the cooperation and participation of prospective fathers 
in conferences with physicians before and after birth of their babies. 
Husbands whose wives have never had the course find themselves 
plaving the role of teacher. 


From the administrator's point of view, Matrology and Patrology 
enrich the curriculum, fulfill a popular need and demand, and are 
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valuable basic biological courses. For those interested in education 
for family living, the material fills a lack. 


We commend a course of this type at the high school level. It 
would fulfill a need for the thousands who do not attend a higher 
institution. At the University the success of Matrology and Patrology 
is dependent upon two factors: first, the classes are taught by prac- 
tising physicians who not infrequently come directly from the deliv- 
ery room to the lecture room and hence impress the students with 
the authority of their information; second, men and women in 
higher institutions are serious in their preparation for marriage and 
parenthood and desire the subject matter of these courses. We 
hope other institutions will establish Matrology and Patrology in 
their curricula. 


Books from North Carolina for German Young People 


fdventures in International Friendsh ps is the title of a folder report- 
ing on the North Carolina Book Program for German vouth. Warsaw, 
Dublin County, was actually the source of the first book collection for 
this purpose in the United States, according to this report, the program 
having started in September, 1945, following a talk V John A. Park, 
Editor of the Raleigh Times, on his return from Germany. On October 
14, 1945, a thousand Books for Berlin, collected by the Raleigh Woman’s 
Club and launched by Governor Cherry and Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, started overseas. Sinee then a 
steady stream of books has poured from North Carolina into Germany, 
with a Book Aid Chairman supervising the project in each of the State’s 
190 counties, the U. S. Parcel Post Service moving the packages, and 
General Lucius D. Clay, U. 8S. European Commander, approving the effort. 
In Washington, Army Department Secretary Kenneth C. Royall arranged 
for edueation and library authorities to cooperate, and a number of 
ageney representatives have visited Raleigh te view the project in 
action. Dr. Erwin says ‘‘In 1947 a million books went from North 
Carolina to German children and the goal this vear is five million. 
The people have entered into this program with a great deal 
of enthusiasm and have had a genuine experience in good will and 
international friendship. Many other states have become interested in 
the project and have initiated programs along similar lines. The fact 
that the project is so simple in its organization and planning, reducing 
itself merely to sending a package of books by parcel post, has appealed 
to a great number of people. ** A mimeographed outline of the 
project, including instructions as to what and what not to send, how and 
where to ship, expense (estimated at 4 cents a book) is available on 
request to the North Carolina Department of Education, Book Aid Divi- 
sion, Raleigh, North Carolina. 








THE "WHAT-WHEN AND HOW" OF SEX EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOLS 


A Socio-Drama Designed to Demonstrate to Parents How Sex Education 
Can Be Integrated into Classroom Teaching, and How the 
School Can Effectively Provide Such Education 


Editor's Note: Social Hygiene Day has always served as a time to 
try out novel ways of informing and educating the public on community 
needs and opportunities, and each year the American Social Hygiene 
Association, as national sponsor of this event, receives reports of special 
programs and projects which make up a most interesting dossier. Lack 
of space prevents our sharing most of these with JOURNAL readers, 
but we take pleasure in describing here a unique and effective 1949 
effort—a ‘'socio-drama’’ prepared and sponsored by the Social Hygiene 
Committee of the Montgomery County, Maryland, Community Chest 


and Council, presented on February 2, 1949. 


* * Saal « = 


A SOCIO-DRAMA IN THREE EPISODES 
Scene: Almost any school in any town. Time: The present. 
The Cast: A ‘*Narrator’’ or *‘Offstage Observer.”’ 


Members of the Social Hygiene Committee or other interested men 
and women who take the parts of teacher and students in 
Episodes I and II, and of Parents in Episode III. 


The Audience: <At this particular presentation over 500 persons 
participated, including a delegation of the teen-age students 
whose education was being dramatized. 


PROLOGUE 
The Narrator steps before the closed curtain, and says: 


‘*This program has been announced as a *Socio-Drama’ and perhaps 
some of you are wondering what it is. Briefly, it is an opportunity 
to look in on groups in action and to see what is going on. It is a 
way of presenting the behavior of groups in various situations which 
has been found useful by other organizations as a basis for discus- 
sion by the entire audience. At the close of this presentation, you 
will have the opportunity to discuss the implications of the material 
you have seen and you will be expected to carry on the discussion. 


‘*Naturally in such presentations many things that might happen 
must be omitted because of time. Tonight, vou are to witness three 
Episodes of life situations, two of which might occur in school class 
rooms and one with a parent-teacher group. The Episodes you are 
to see and hear are completely unrehearsed. There is no script. What 
the characters will say and do depends on their own interpretation 
of the way in which an individual of the type they are supposed to 
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represent would act. Some of the roles may be exaggerated in order 
to make the points clear. In the course of the drama, some of the 
Episodes may not be played to completion, but enough will be shown 
to provide material for our subsequent discussion of the situations 
presented 

“The first two Episodes are taken from two high school classes. 
They give us a peep at the handling of only one small phase of the 
problem of group and family living. The school, however, is inter- 
ested in the problem in its broadest aspects and makes a contribution 
to the whole subject in all phases and levels of the curriculum. 
What is portrayed in these two Episodes might not happen in any 
one class on any one day, but the problems do arise in elass rooms 
during the vear. 

‘There is no implication that teachers in Montgomery County 
behave like the teachers in these episodes. The Episodes do portray, 
however, what happens when teachers feel inadequate in’ prepara- 
tion to meet the problems that arise in the class room, or are restricted 
in what instruction they are permitted to give in reply to children’s 


questions. 


‘In our first Episode, we are looking in on a high school class in 
General Science. The class has been introduced to the body machinery 
and as the curtain opens they are discussing the endocrine glands.”’ 


EPISODE | 
An Evasive Approach to Sex Education 


The curtain opens on a rather untidy school classroom, with 
scribbled blackboard and a generally disorganized appearance. About 
a dozen high-school age students, impersonated by grown persons, 
confront a dignified, sober physiology teacher, who is seated behind a 
small desk. The cast includes besides the teacher: 

Doctor's child, **smarty*’ Informed child 

Athlete Giggly child 

mus child Naive child 

Timid, shv ehild Studious child, whose grandfather had 
Bored (but gets interested) ehild an operation 


Sincere eur 


In their study of the endocrine glands, the class has reached the 
point where the function of these glands is under discussion, and a 
stiulent breaks the situation wide open with a question as to the 
function and location of the ovaries, gonads and other sex glands 
The teacher is embarrassed, evades the question and tries to hush up 
the discussion. Some of the students know the answers, but the dis- 
cussion is typically one that could happen anywhere in any high- 
school grade. The points to be brought out in the scene are: 

Teacher not able to explain from factual point of view. 
. Teacher has poor attitude—embarrassed—shuts off discussion. 


Students are interested, though reacting to situation in keeping 


tion from some souree—manv times 
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The teacher is called from the room and the class dissolves into a 
buzzing, from which several distinct reactions become clear: the 
boys with the smutty story in one corner; the superior doctor’s child; 
the shocked; the giggly; the still questioning. 


(CURTAIN) 
The Narrator: 


‘*The incident you have seen is an actual incident that has occurred 
in the past. No teacher would be as poor as this teacher has been, 
but the incident demonstrates what happens when problems raised 
by children are not answered. Why was the teacher embarrassed? 
Was he unprepared to answer the question? Or did he fear the 
reaction of the parents?”’ 


“The next Episode is another class situation with the same kind 
of students. They, too, are studying the same subject matter and 
as the curtain opens, the class has been in session for about ten 
minutes.” 


EPISODE II 
A Straightforward Approach to Sex Education 


The curtain opens on the same classroom, with the same individual 
playing the role of a different type of teacher and same students 
as in Episode I. The blackboard has been cleaned and outlines 
the day’s lesson; the room has been straightened up to present a 
more attractive and well-organized appearance. Scientific exhibits 
are available for the students to study. The discussion takes the 
same trend as in Episode I, and the same questions are asked about 
the sex glands, but the teacher controls the situation in this case 
and the questions are answered fully and easily. Points to be 
brought out are: 

a. Teacher trained to do the job, factually prepared. 

b. Teacher has wholesome attitude—reflected in the students—matter of 

fact. 

+. Teacher responds to question as to any other. 

. Teacher realizes importance of visual aids. 
, Students are interested, feel it important to know and understand. 


*, Students want factually correct information—not a smattering of wrong 
information and attitude. 


The teacher suggests that a film can be secured which will answer 
their questions more completely than he can. He suggests that the 
Parent-Teacher Association may be able to assist him in obtaining 
the film, but will ask, ‘‘ Why do you want to see the film?’’ Answers 
will reveal the lack or gaps in knowledge among even the well- 
informed students. 

N.B.: Teacher should avoid (1) giving the impression that the film is being 
withheld for any reason; (2) any discussion as to what alternatives a parent 
could take who does not wish the film to be shown and (3) the idea that parents 
are not well informed. 


(CURTAIN) 
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The Narrator: 


‘*This teacher wants his students to have the advantage of all the 
best information available. At the same time he wonders how to 
obtain some of the educational material he considers essential. He 
decides to consult the Parent-Teacher Association on how the film 
can be made available for the class. 


‘*As the curtain opens on this third Episode we see the beginning 
of a called meeting of the local Parent-Teacher Association.” 


EPISODE Ill 


A Parent-Teacher Association Meeting Called to Discuss the Question 
of Sex Education ir the Schools 


The curtain opens on the same room arranged to accommodate a 
PTA meeting, with at least a dozen or fifteen men and women present. 
The same cast as in Episodes I and II may be employed. The roles 
include : 


Parent-Teacher President—in the chair 


General Science Teacher Agreeable, impressed mother (thinks it 

should be done but doesn’t know at 
A naive parent what level or whether boys and girls 
A dissenting member should be separated 


Favorable father, ‘‘Should be done 
from beginning, at school and at 
home’’ 


Sophisticated parent, ‘‘Well, of course 
it should be done! *’ 


Favorable mother, ‘*School should do Know-it-all parent, ‘‘They’ll find out 
whole job.’’ She can’t cope with it. anything they need to know.’’ 


Informed mother (wants to do entire 
job herself, but is won over to 
school’s participation 


A father who just wants to do the 
right thing for his children! 


Interested parent, ‘* Well, convinces A mother who wants her child to learn 
wo? 


me! naturally. 


The president requests the general science teacher to present the 
problem raised by Episode II. Teacher reports on class discussion 
and request for showing of film. PTA members discuss various 
aspects of problem in their roles: 


a. Shall the film be shown? 
Does the school have a responsibility for sex education? 
Are teachers prepared to answer questions on sex? 
. What part do parents play? Alone? With the school? 
At what grade level should the school begin to teach sex education? 
Where else should it be taught? Should it be integrated into regular 


school work? Should special classes be set up separating boys from 


le? 
yiris 


What are the opportunities for teacher training? 
? 


How frank should the teacher be? 


. Can PTA do more to educate parents? 
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Although many of the above questions are touched upon briefly, 
the focus of the discussion is the film, and whether it should be shown 
in the schools. When someone suggests that they review the film 
first, a film on human reproduction is shown not only to those in 
the Episode but to the whole audience.* Following the film the 
whole audience continues the discussion led by the Chairman of the 


Episode III. 


The consensus of the audience seemed to be (1) that the school 
should share with the parents in providing sex and social hygiene 
instruction to the children; (2) that additional training of both 
parents and teachers is necessary before they can discharge their 
responsibilities satisfactorily, and (3) that the film should be made 
available and used in the schools, but that its use alone is insufficient ; 
it must be followed by discussion under qualified leadership. 


Several ASHA staff members had the privilege of being in the 
audience on this occasion and can vouch for the enthusiasm with which 
this ‘drama’ was received. With Dr. Mayhew Derryberry, U. S. Public 
Health Service officer and Montgomery County resident, serving as 
Narrator, and a well chosen cast of characters taking the various roles, 
each of the Episodes made its point well, and the three scenes rounded 
into a presentation with pace, unity and humor, which led naturally 
into general discussion when the meeting was thrown open. 


An outstanding feature of the ‘'socio-drama’’ was its seeming spon- 
taneity. It should be noted, however, by other groups undertaking such 
programs, that while the dialogue, as the Narrator said, was ‘completely 


unrehearsed, several months of careful planning and hard work went 
into advance preparation. Miss Margaret McGregor, Assistant Director 
of the Montgomery County Community Chest and Council; Miss Claudia 
Galiher, Co-chairman of the Health Committee, and Mrs. Wesley 
McCune, Chairman of the Social Hygiene Committee, worked on the 
project nearly three months before February 2. In their planning and 
instructing of the cast they had the counsel of two other Montgomery 
County residents who were experienced in such matters, Dr. Muriel Brown 
of the United States Office of Education, and Dr. T. H. Butterworth of 
the United States Public Health Service, Health Education Office. 


The cast was composed of well-known and respected members of 
the community who could take responsibility for whatever might happen 
in such uncontrolled situations as the three unrehearsed episodes pro- 
vided. The leaders and cast met many times to discuss the points 
to be brought out and the trends to be emphasized. Through this 
preparation and participation of many people the news of the meeting 
was spread, interest aroused, attendance increased, and concern about 
the problem stimulated. 

* At this Montgomery County meeting the Oregon film Human Growth was 
shown. Groups wishing further details concerning organization and preparation 
for similar programs and permission to use this outline should address the 


Montgomery County Social Hygiene Committee, P. O. Box 308 Farmers Bank 
Building, Rockville, Maryland. 
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U. S. Public Health Service and State Health Departments Launch 
New Syphilis Case-Finding Campaign.—Twenty-eight states, rep- 
resenting an estimated population of 96 and a half million people, 
will cooperate this summer in a new drive to wipe out syphilis, Sur- 
geon General Leonard A. Scheele announced at a recent press con- 
ference held at Columbia University, New York City. In over 200 
communities in these states State and local health departments, volun- 
tary groups, civie organizations, medical societies and other agencies 
will join with the Federal government in an intensive campaign to 
tind and treat the million people, who still, in spite of great gains 
and a decline in the over-all rate, ‘‘have syphilis and don’t know 
it.’’ The month of June is being devoted to groundwork, July and 
August to the effort to discover and treat every case of syphilis 
in the participating areas. States which are joining in the cam- 
paign include: 
Alabama Georgia Nevada Tennessee 
Arkansas Illinois New Jersey Texas 
California Indiana Oregon Washington 
Colorado Kentucky Ohio Wisconsin 
Connecticut Louisiana Pennsylvania North Carolina 
Distriet of Marvland Rhode Island Oklahoma 
Columbia Mississippi South Carolina West Virginia 
Florida 


The campaigns are being conducted along the lines of the ‘* pilot 
studies’’ held in Washington and New York City in 1948,* and will 
utilize all available means of reaching and persuading the public 
eye and ear. The daily press, the weekly and monthly magazines 
and other publications are cooperating. Films, radio scripts, tele- 
vision, transcriptions, posters, leaflets and other materials have been 
specially prepared by the Columbia University Communications 
Center. This, while assuring the most up-to-date techniques, makes 
available to the participating agencies public appeal materials that 
are standard in content and design, and promotes uniformity in 
case-finding, by repeating a basic theme. 


The Public Health Service is providing funds and assistance to 
the State and local health departments for these campaigns, with the 
latter working out the particular patterns of activity best suited 
to their special needs. Surgeon General Scheele stresses the fact 
that the effort is not limited to the 28 States now participating, nor 
to the months of July and August, 1949. ‘*‘ Every community in 

*See Washington Fights Gonorrhea, a preliminary report on the first municipal 
campaign against the gonococeus, Jean B. Pinney, ASHA Pub. No. A-740; 
New York City Moves against VD, methods and results of the November, 1948, 
campaign, Theodore Rosenthal, M.D., and A. A. Brown, ASHA Pub. No. A-767. 
10 cents. 
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the United States can and is urged to enter into the campaign as 
it progresses,’’ he said. ‘‘It is our hope that the success of some 
communities will inspire others until we have welded together an 
unbroken chain of States, cities and towns dedicated to the elimina- 
tion of the scourge of syphilis as a leading cause of sickness and 
disability in the United States.’’ 


The ASHA urges community social hygiene workers, whose under- 
standing and cooperation are strong assets in such efforts, to take 
an active part in these campaigns wherever the opportunity occurs. 


President’s Committee on Religion and Welfare in the Armed 
Forces Holds National Conference.—In accordance with recom- 
mendations of the President’s Committee in its recently released 
report, a National Conference on Community Responsibility to Our 
Peacetime Service Men and Women was held in Washington on 
May 25th and 26th. At the opening session President Truman pre- 
sented in person an appeal to the country to give its young military 
men ‘the same sort of treatment they would have received if they 
stayed at home.’’ He spoke of the 1,600,000 young men, more than 
50 per cent of whom were under 21 years of age, who needed some- 
thing the armed services could not give them but which the com- 
munities could give. 

Others who gave addresses at this session were Mr. Stephen Early, 
Undersecretary of Defense; Mr. Arthur Altmeyer, Commissioner of 
Social Security; General Frederick H. Osborn, deputy representa- 
tive of the United States on the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission; and Mrs. Agnes Meyer, writer and leader in the field 
of social welfare. 

Mrs. Meyer, stressing the need for community action to protect 
camp communities from prostitution, gambling and liquor, said that 
these three ‘‘dark birds of prey’? hover over camp communities. 
She urged venereal disease control by closing houses of prostitution. 
The other two evils lessen when this is done, she said. ‘‘If you 
condone the existence of organized prostitution, the gambling and 
liquor rackets also spring up right and left. The whole community 
then becomes infected with vice, greed and moral corruption.”’ 


The morning session on May 26 was devoted to three group 
discussions on Religious Needs and Church and Synagogue Respon- 
sibility; Recreation, Education and Information; and Housing, Health 
and Family Welfare Problems respectively. Reports of the section 
Chairman were presented at a luncheon session, with Frank L. Weil, 
Chairman of the President’s Committee, presiding. 


The afternoon was devoted to a General Session on Community 
Organization and Finance, with Mr. Lindsley F. Kimball, member 
of the President’s Committee, in the chair. Among the several 
speakers was Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., newly elected President 
of the USO, whieh was recently reorganized on a_ broader basis 


than in wartime. He announced USO acceptance of the responsibility 
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of obtaining increased services. Financing for the 1950 $12,100,000 
budget, he said, will be in conjunction with Community Chests in 
the big cities, in order to aid small cities near big military 
installations. 


Over 400 persons, representing some eighty national organizations 
attended the conference. ASHA was represented by Mr. Philip R. 
Mather, President; Mr. Bailey B. Burritt, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; Dr. Walter Clarke, Executive Director; and Miss Eleanor 
Shenehon, Director, Washington Liaison Office. The ASILA was 
privileged on this occasion to display several publications used in 
its National Defense Program. ‘The manual for military use, 
Character Guidance in the Armed Forces; You’re on Your Own, 
Bud, the leaflet for recruits; and the reprint, The State of the Union 
with Regard to Commercialized Prostitution, for the general publie, 
were received with keen interest. 


Planning Director Appointed for 1950 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth.—Mr. Melvin A. Glasser has been appointed 
Director of Planning for the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, according to a recent announcement of 
Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 


Preparations for the Conference to be held in Washington have 
been going forward for more than a year with the Children’s Bureau, 
the National Commission on Children and Youth, and other federal 
agencies cooperating with interested citizens and committees in the 


states and communities. Already Miss Lenroot reports committees 
at work in 32 states on a preparatory program. 


The 1950 Conference will be the fifth, such conferences having 
been held at ten-year intervals since 1900. The 1950 event will 
evaluate progress since the 1940 conference and plan action designed 
to guarantee a greater measure of security and opportunity for all 
children. 


Mr. Glasser, who comes to the Children’s Bureau from the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross, has been concerned with public and private welfare 
activity throughout his professional life. 


National PTA Congress Urges Parenthood Study for Boys.—.\ 
panel of experts on parent education, delegates representing 
5,000,000 members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
convening in the Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, May 
16th to 1sth, told the Congress that ‘‘old fashioned notions’’ about 
bringing up children are still being held by too many men. ‘* Boys 
as well as girls should be provided with education for parenthood,’’ 
urged Dr. Mildred I. Morgan, Coordinator of the Family Life Edu- 
eation Council of the city schools in Asheville. ‘We've all been 
doing too good a job with the girls and not enough with the boys,”’ 
she said. The need for expanding programs for teaching boys how 
children behave was one of the chief topies of discussion. 
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There is a comparatively small minority of parents who are 
unwilling to accept such widely supported innovations as_ sex- 
education programs in schools because it does not know how valuable 
such programs would be, according to Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, con- 
sultant in parent education for the California State Department 
of Edueation. He asserted that trial showings of sex-education 
films to parents had produced 95 to 98 per cent approval of projected 
showings in schools. Other panel speakers included Ethel Kawin, 
a lecturer at the University of Chicago, and Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station in lowa City, lowa, 
who presided. 


Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of the Child Study Association 
of America, spoke on a similar topic at an earlier session. 


At one of the closing sessions of the convention, Dr. Ojemann 
stirred up a brisk debate by indicating his belief that the harmful 
effects of comics might have been exaggerated. He said that their 
method of solving problems by force rather than the conference 
method prevented them from being considered wholesome literature 
for children. 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, of Twin Falls, Idaho, was elected the Con- 
gress president for the next three-year term, succeeding Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes. Mrs. Hayes has announced a program to promote the 
welfare of children and youth in the home, school, church, and com- 
munity, including the world community to ‘‘secure for them the 
highest advantages in physical, mental, and spiritual education.”’ 


Dr. William F. Benedict, Assistant in Health Education, Connecti- 
cut Department of Health, Hartford, became Chairman of the Social 
Hygiene Committee, succeeding Mrs. Charles D. Center of Atlanta, 
Georgia, who has held the office for the last several years. Other 
new committee chairmen are: Dr. Carl Neupert, Madison, Wis., 
Health; Ruben Hill, Ames, lowa, Home and Family Life; Joseph 
K. Folsom, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Parent Education. 


Headquarters of the Congress continue at 600 South Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, with Miss Ruth A. Bottomley serving as Director of 
Office. 


AMA Holds 98th Annual Meeting.—From June 6th to June 10th 
the largest meeting of medical men in history was held at Atlantie 
City with 16,000 physicians attending from this country and abroad. 


Among the outstanding features of the meeting were: two special 
exhibits, one dealing with fractures and the other observing the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the scientific exhibit in 1899; 
television interpretation of X-ray films, and televised surgical and 
medical procedures; a session on air pollution; and a symposium on 
the relationship between cancer and the inhalation of certain 
chemicals. : 
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The House of Delegates voted to forward a set of twenty prin- 
ciples to county and state medical societies to help them in deter- 
mining the eligibility of lay-sponsored voluntary prepayment health 
plans for approval. 


The new AMA president is Dr. Ernest E. Irons, of Chicago, who 
succeeds Dr. Ross L. Sensenich of South Bend. President-elect, to 
take office in 1950, is Dr. Elmer L. Henderson of Louisville, Ky. 


American Heart Association Has Annual Meeting.—<A feature of 
the dinner which closed the annual meeting of the American Heart 
Association held early in June in Atlantic City, was the presentation 
of the first annual gold awards ‘‘for distinguished service and lead- 
ership’? in the 1949 national campaign. Chief among the recipients 
was Harold E. Stassen, President of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who served as chairman of the 1949 campaign during which a total 
of $2,850,000 was raised. Eight others were given awards. 


Dr. H. M. Marvin, Association President, announced that the 
public support given during the campaign will enable the Associa- 
tion to serve communities throughout the nation. The AHA now 
has 34 affiliated state and intermediate heart associations in 29 states 
and the District of Columbia. 


Dr. Howard B. Sprague, of the faculty of the Harvard Medical 
School, was chosen to succeed Dr. Marvin for the 1950-51 term; Dr. 
Edgar V. Allen of Rochester, Minn., was elected vice-president of 
the association, and Grant Keehn, of New York, was_ re-elected 
treasurer. 


A. W. Robertson, Chairman of the AHA Board, has announced 
that the American Foundation for High Blood Pressure has become 
a section of the AHA’s Scientifie Council and will be known as the 
Council for High Blood Pressure Research. The merger serves to 
combine medical and scientific resources of both organizations. 


National Social Welfare Assembly Holds Spring Meeting.— Address- 
ing a luncheon meeting attended by over 200, on May 18th at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York City, Evan Clague, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, spoke on 
‘**Economice Factors Affecting Social Welfare.’’ The Assembly, a 
central coordinating organization of 58 national health agencies, 
sponsors forums and earlier this vear held a two-day National Con- 
ference on Social Legislation. 


At the New York meeting David H. Holbrook, of Forest Hills, 
New York, was honored for his service as Assistant Director of 
the Assembly, and as long-term Secretary of the National Social Work 
Council which he served for twenty years. Mr. Holbrook will retire 
on June 30th. 


American Association of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion Holds Convention in Boston in April.—From April 1%th to 
22nd the Joint Convention with the Eastern District Association met 
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at the Hotel Statler in Boston. The following officers were elected: 
President, Doctor Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota; Presi- 
dent-elect, Dr. Dorothy S. Ainsworth, South College; Vice-President 
for Health Education, Dr. Bernice Moss, University of Utah; Vice- 
President for Physical Education, Dr. Ruth Abernathy, University 
of Texas; Vice-President for Recreation, Mr. Lewis R. Battett, 
Worcester, Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Carl Troester, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mrs. Bolton Honored by National Council of Negro Women.— Mrs. 
Mary MeLeod Bethune, Founder-president of the Council, has 
announced that Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Member of Congress from 
Ohio, ASHA Vice-President and 1949 Snow Medalist, is one of 
the fifteen women to receive the Council’s 1949 Seroll of Honor. Mrs. 
Bolton was selected for ‘‘distinguished meritorious service as a 
legislator in the fields of nursing education and public health.”’ 


Recent Federal Appointments.—Secretary of Defense Louis Joln- 
son has recently announced the following appointments made by 
President Truman and approved by the U.S. Senate: 


June 13, 1949: As Secretary of the Army, Gordon Gray, of Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina. He was appointed Assistant Secretary 
in 1947 and has been Under-secretary since the resignation of Kenneth 
Royall early in May. 


May 13, 1949: As Seeretary of the Navy, Francis P. Matthews, 
of Omaha, Nebraska, who sueceeds John L. Sullivan. 


Secretary Johnson has also announced the appointment of Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Allen, President of the State University of Washington, 
to serve temporarily from July Ist in plans now going forward for 
unification of the medical services of the National Military 
Establishment. 


USPHS Surgeon General Leonard <A. Scheele has recently 
announced the appointment of three new assistant surgeons gen- 
eral. They are Miss Lucille Petry of Lewisburg, Ohio, Chief Nurse 
Officer and the first woman to hold this rank; Dr. Otis L. Ander- 
son and Vane M. Hoge, both of the Bureau of Medical Services. 
At the same time Dr. Scheele announced the appointment of Dr. 
Estella Ford Warner as Chief of the Division of States Grants and 
Dr. Albert L. Chapman as Chief of the Division of Chronic Disease. 


Marriages and Divorces Decline in U. 8.—The Public Health Serv- 
ice estimates that there were 1,815,000 marriages and 415,000 divorces 
last year. The number of divorces has taken a sharp dip over the 
last two vears. There were about one-third fewer divorces in 1948 
than in the peak vear 1946, when it was estimated that 610,000 
divorces were granted. 

Compared with the revised estimate for 1947 of 474.000 divorces, 
there were about one-eighth fewer divorces in 1948. In the same 
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years, the divorce rate also declined sharply, droping from 4.3. per 

1,000 population in 1946, to 3.3 per 1,000 in 1947, and 2.8 per 1,000 

in 1948. Marriages have also dropped in the last two vears. The 

decline in 1948 from 1946, the only year in which there were more 
» 


than 2 million marriages, was about one-fifth, or close to one-half 
million marriages. 


Birth Rate Increases and Infant Mortality Declines in United 
States.—The U.S. is richer in children than ever before in history, 
according to a recent report released by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics of the U.S. Public Health Service. Of the Nation’s 144 
million citizens in 1947, the 45 million children under 18 years. of 
age, represented an increase of nine per cent over the figures for 
this age group in the 1940 census. Nearly 4 million babies were 
born in 1947, the greatest number in any year of our country’s 
history. The birth rate, accelerated in the early years of the war 
and in the immediate post war vears, has been rising steadily since 
1933, following a decline which began in 1915. 


At the same time the Vital Statistics Office reports that infant mor- 
tality in 1947 was the lowest on record. The number of deaths under 
one vear recorded in the U. S. during 1947 was 119,173 or 8,110 
more than the number (111,063) reported in 1946. However, this 
increase reflects the tremendous inerease in the number of births 
during 1947 and not a rise in infant mortality. The relative fre- 
quency of infant deaths as measured by the infant mortality rate 
decreased from 33.8 per 1,000 live births in 1946 to 32.2 in 1947. 
Provisional figures indicate a further decline in 1948 to an esti- 
mated rate of 31.8. 


The five leading causes of infant deaths are: premature birth, 
11.1; congenital malformations, 4.6; pneumonia and influenza, 3.6; 
injury at birth, 3.5; and asphyxia and atelectasis, 1.6. 


Infant deaths from syphilis declined from a rate of 2 per thousand 
live births in 1946 to 1 per thousand in 1947. 


These figures mean that we now have a record number of very 
young children. Against the 11.4 million children who were under 
five vears of age in 1940, there were 15.5 million in 1947. Children 
5 through 14 vears, who numbered 22.8 million in 1947, will have 
increased to some 27 million in 1955. 


Dates Ahead 


October 23 Regional Conference, International Union against the Venereal 
New York Diseases. 


October 24-28 American Public Health Association. 77th Annual Meeting. 
New York 








NEWS FROM THE STATES AND COMMUNITIES 


ESTHER EMERSON SWEENEY 


Director, Division of Community Service 
American Social Hygiene Association 


Alabania: Jefferson County Family Life Institute——Sponsored by 
the Social Hygiene Association of Jefferson County, the Jefferson 
Health Department, and the Parent-Teacher Association, a series 
of four meetings were held in different sections of the County during 
the week of March 7, 1949. Each meeting was addressed by four 
speakers. Dr. Mabel Grier Lesher, ASHA Educational Consultant, 
spoke on the emotional development of the child, stressing particu- 
larly the part played by the home and school in sex education. Dr. 
Margaret Quayle, Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
Alabama, explored the field of mental health as it relates to family 
living and child guidance. Dr. Dale LeCount, Pastor, Birmingham 
Presbyterian Church, spoke on spiritual growth and family life. 
Mr. John K. Williams, Director, Bureau of Health Education, Jef- 
ferson County Board of Health, led the program on family life 
problems as they grow out of the cultural, social and economic changes 
which the last few decades have witnessed. Two films—Families First 
and Children in Trouble—were shown in connection with the last 
program. 


This successful institute was attended by approximately 1,600 
people. 


Pennsylvania: Philadelphia Conference Grants Pelouze Award.— 
On February 4, 1949, in conjunction with Social Hygiene Day observ- 
ance, Mr. John Stewardson, chairman of the VD Education Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, announced the granting of the first of an 
annual series of awards in memory of the late Dr. Perey S. Pelouze. 
The Pelouze Award serves the dual purpose of commemorating a great 
pioneer in the field of social hygiene and of honoring the individual 
or organization which, in the opinion of the judges, has made the 
greatest contribution to social hygiene and venereal disease control 
in Philadelphia during the preceding 12 months. 


Dr. John H. Stokes, director, Institute for the Study of Venereal 
Disease, University of Pennsylvania, conferred the 1949 Award upon 
Dr. Norman R. Ingraham, Jr.. director of the venereal disease pro- 
gram of the Philadelphia Department of Health, in the name of the 
several agencies which sponsored the meeting, including the Phila- 
delphia Committee on Social Hygiene Day, the Department of Health 
of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Tuberculosis and Health Association 
and the VD Education Committee. 
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Ohio: Cleveland’s Community Fund Announces New General Man- 
ager.— Succeeding Kenneth Sturges who has accepted a post at 
Western Reserve University, Elliot Jensen will become general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Community Fund on July Ist. Mr. Jensen 
has been serving as associate manager for the past three years fol- 
lowing his activities from 1943 to 1946 as budget secretary of the 
National War Fund. Well known to his friends in the social hygiene 
movement and elsewhere as *‘Swede,’” he was Director of Finance 
and Public Relations with the American Social Hygiene Association 
from 1940 to 1943. 


Mr. Sturges, regarded nationally as the Dean of Community Chest 
Executives, has bequeathed to his successor an outstanding record. 
“Swede’” Jensen’s qualifications for accepting the toga are well 
known. The Cleveland Community Fund is being left in the best 
of hands. 


New York State Tuberculosis and Public Health Committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association Holds Annual Conference.—lnder 
the overall theme of Mid-Century Considerations, the State and Local 
Committees on Tuberculosis and Public Health of the State Charities 
Aid Association and their guests, joined in a two-day conference 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on May 10th and 11th. 
In addition to a well planned symposium on Present Status and the 
Future Plans for the Substantial Eradication of Tuberculosis in New 
York State, two luncheon discussions constituted features of the meet- 
ings. Dr. J. Burns Amberson, Director, Tuberculosis Service, Belle- 
vue Hospital, spoke on Tuberculosis: Present Knowledge and Future 
Planning at the luncheon on May 10th and gave enormous vitality 
to a wealth of statistical and factual material. Mr. Philip R. Mather, 
President, American Social Hygiene Association, discussed The Social 
Hygiene Movement as of Today and the Immediate Future at the 
luncheon meeting on the second day of the conference. 


New York City: Tuberculosis and Health Association Annual Meet- 
ing.—A record attendance marked the annual conference of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, held at the Hotel 
Statler on Mareh sth, 1949. Of particular interest to workers in 
the field of social hygiene were meetings presided over by Dr. Reuel 
A. Benson, Professor of Pediatrics, New York Medical College, and 
by Dr. Harvey B. Matthews, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Long Island College of Medicine. Among the subjects 
discussed were Syphilis and Gonorrhea. by Dr. R. C. Arnold, Asso- 
clate Director, U. S. Public Health Service and Senior Surgeon, 
Venereal Disease Research Laboratory; Syphilis of Pregnancy. by 
Dr. Mortimer D. Speiser, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, New York University College of Medicine; Contact- 
Tracing of Venereal Disease Patients by Dr. William A. Brumfield, 
Jr.. First Deputy Commissioner, New York State Department of 
Health. 
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Ohio, Portsmouth: Scioto County Social Hygiene Association 
Reports Activities.—A review of 1948 activities of the Scioto County 
Social Hygiene Association becomes especially impressive when it 
is realized that this affiliated society functions on a committee basis 
without the advantage of a full-time executive. Assistance was given 
to four teachers in the community to attend the family life institute 
at the University of Cincinnati during the summer session, 1948; 
a total of 55 books on family life education were distributed amongst 
the teachers in 11 Portsmouth city schools; 3 institutes on family life 
education were conducted for parents and teachers ; 100 film showings 
followed the purchase of two family lite education films; basic 
teacher materials were supplied for 3 experimental family life educa- 
tion classes in one of the Portsmouth elementary schools; and the 
Scioto County Social Hygiene Association sponsored a series of 14 
transcribed broadcasts on the venereal diseases. 


Recent elections have brought about some changes in officers: Mrs. 
Katherine Brandel, social worker in the Scioto County Courthouse, 
is the new president ; Mrs. Raymond D. Smith, former secretary, is now 
vice-president, and Mrs. C. L. Pitcher is the new secretary-treasurer. 


Echoes of Social Hygiene Day.—Highlights of Social Hygiene Day 
observances were reported in the March Social Hygiene News. Echoes 
are still being heard from all quarters of the country and a few are 
given herewith: 


San Diego, California: A National Social Hygiene Day Work- 


shop, sponsored by the San Diego Social Hygiene Association, Ine., 
consisted of a general session presided over by Dr. John S. Carroll, 
SDSILA President. The Overview of Social Hygiene Problems was 
considered ; and four workshop sessions in which more intimate groups 
met discussed Community Planning for V.D. Control; Community 
Planning for Law Enforcement in a Social Hygiene Program; Com- 
munity Planning for Solving International Social Hygiene Problems: 
and Community Planning for Family Life Education within a Social 
Hygiene Program. . . . Rockville, Maryland: An unique program 
which included a socio-drama on The What-When-and How of Ser 
Education in Montgomery County Schools was presented in an eve- 
ning meeting on February 2nd by the Social Hygiene Committee 
of the Montgomery County Community Chest and Council, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Wesley McCune. An audience of 550 
persons witnessed this three act play in which the first episode 
demonstrated an evasive approach to sex education; the second epi- 
sode dealt with a straightforward approach and the third constituted * 
a PTA meeting, followed by audience participation in discussion. . . . 
Rochester, New York: The Social Hygiene Committee of the Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association of Rochester and Monroe County 
drew an audience of over 200 people at a luncheon meeting on 
January 27, 1949, at which Roy E. Dickerson, Executive Director 


*See page 271. 
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of the Cineinnati Social Hygiene Society, spoke on Successful Family 
Life in Today’s World. The luncheon meeting opened an institute, 
the second part of which consisted of a panel discussion devoted to 
the theme, Protect the Family—Social Hygiene Can Help. The 
program was continued in the evening with another meeting which 
drew an audience of 160 people and closed with showing of the film, 
The Miracle of Living... . Dayton, Ohio: The Dayton Social Hygiene 
Association carried out its Social Hygiene Day activities at a large 
luncheon meeting on February 7th, followed March 28th to 30th 
by a social hygiene institute of two days’ duration. Rabbi Selwyn 
Ruslander spoke at the February meeting on Living for Tomorrow, 
while specifies of the preparational steps for such a goal were devel- 
oped at the social hygiene institute by Dr. Samuel T. Robbins, former 
director of the Education for Responsible Parenthood Program in 
Mississippi and currently a consultant to the American Social Hygiene 
Association. . . . Salt Lake City, Utah: The Utah Social Hygiene 
Association’s Social Hygiene Week included many activities. Prof. 
Ernest W. Burgess spoke at a meeting of principals and supervisors 
of Salt Lake City schools on Thursday, February 4th, on The Problem 
of Juvenile Delinquency. At the annual meeting of the Utah Social 
Hygiene Association during Social Hygiene Week, Dr. Burgess gave 
another important talk, Jmplications of the Kinsey Report for Social 
Hygiene. One of the outstanding features of Salt Lake City’s Social 
Hygiene Week activities was the public information job done by 
Mr. William C. Tanner, Jr., executive secretary of the Utah Social 
Hygiene Association, who brought the social hygiene story and all 


of its implications to the people of the community via widespread 
and interestingly illustrated newspaper features. 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN KANSAS 


a . WEDDING PLANS ? 


KANSAS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


* 


oard of Health uses the traditional wedding month to 
on through one of an effective series of ‘'car-card 
size’ placards. 





NEW STATE SOCIAL HYGIENE LAWS 


Interested groups in the several states where premarital and 
prenatal examination laws are needed again made efforts to secure 
such laws in their recent legislative sessions. While bills introduced 
in some states were defeated, interest continues to mount in this type 
of legislation, as an effective means of protecting marriage and 
family health. 


Premarital ex- 

poser LAWS TO PROTECT MARRIAGE FROM SYPHILIS 
1949 in Georgia 
and the Territory 
of Alaska, so that 
today only nine 
states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
and two of the 
Islands and Terri- 
tories lack such 
laws. Bills call- 
ing for premari- 
tal examinations 
were also intro- 
duced in Arizona, 
Arkansas and 
Nevada, but 
failed to pass. A 
similar bill was 
passed by the BD Aire 

House in South 3 BB Horo: TT vigin tslords 
Carolina, but 2 [J 9 — Puerto Rice —) District of Cotumbio 
failed to come up 
in the Senate be- 
fore adjournment 




















LAWS TO PROTECT BABIES FROM SYPHILIS Pa on sete 
and New Mexico, 
and the Territory 
of Alaska passed 
prenatal exami- 
nation laws in 
1949, so that now 
only eight states, 
the District of 
Columbia and the 
Island of Puerto 
Rico are without 
these laws, A 
bill introduced in 
Alabama died in 
committee. 








For further in- 
formation on 
@ ane these laws and 
BB Hoo es their require- 
ments see State 
Laws to Protect 
Family Health, 
ASHA Pub. No. 
A-738. 30 cents. 


Puerto Rico District? of Columbio 




















WORLD NEWS AND VIEWS 
JOSEPHINE V. TULLER 


Seeretaru, Committee on International Relations and Activities 
American Social Hygiene Association 


and 


JEAN B. PINNEY 
Director, Regional Office for the Americas, International Union 
against Venereal Diseases 


News from the International Agencies 


International Union against Venereal Disease Will Hold 1949 General 
Assembly in Rome.—In accordance with plans made at the 194s 
General Assembly in Copenhagen, Denmark, Dr. Andre Cavaillon, 
Secretary-General of the IUVD, has announced to the Union's 
member agencies and friends that the 1949 Assembly will be held in 
Rome, September 12 to 16, 1949. The Italian Government has issued 
ofticial invitations to the governments of other countries to appoint 
delegates. The Assembly’s Agenda includes the following items: 

Causes of accidents occurring in treatment with the arsenicals in certain coun- 

tries. Rapporteur: Docror FrRaNco FLarer, Italy 


The problem of hereditary syphilis from the medical and social point of view. 
Rapporteurs: Dr. G. Gerarp, Belgium; Mrs. SyBIL NEVILLE-ROLFE, Great 


- 


Britain; Dr. H. Brun-PepeRseN, Denmark 


The prostitution problem and related social measures. Kapporteurs: Dr. Wat 
TER CLARKE, United States; to be designated, Poland 


Anti-venereal measures in the Rhine River valley in collaboration with the 
World Health Organization. Rapportewr: Proressor L. M. Pautrier, France 


Report of the Secretary-General, Dx. CAvAiLLoNn 
Report of the Treasurer, Mr. B. H. FLurscueiM 


Miscellaneous business, including discussion of the Union's future plans 


The establishment in November, 1948, of ofticial relationship between 
the Union and WHO * makes this vear’s Assembly of special impor- 
tance as an opportunity to further development of cooperative projects 
planned at the Union's 1948 meeting in Copenhagen. 


For further information on the 1949 Assembly those interested are 
invited to address Miss Marguerite Troue, Administrative Secretary, 
at the Union’s international headquarters at Institut Fournier, 25, 
Boulevard Saint-Jacques, Paris XIV, or Miss Jean B. Pinney, 
Director, Regional Oftice for the Americas, Room 1402, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. 

*See December, 1948 and January, 1949 Journal of Social Ilyaiene, World 
News and Views. 
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News from Other Countries 


IUVD Regional Meeting in New York Planned for October.—The 
International Union’s Regional Office for the Americas has issued 
invitations to Union members and friends who are planning to come 
to New York in October for the Annual Meeting of the American 
Public Health Association to join in a Regional Meeting on Sunday, 
October 23rd. This occasion will provide opportunity to hear reports 
from Union delegates attending the Rome meetings of the World 
Health Organization and the Union, and to make plans for future 
cooperation in carrying out the actions agreed upon. For further 
information concerning the Regional Meeting, address Miss Jean b. 
Pinney, Director IUVD Regional Office for the Americas, Room 1402, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Venereal Disease Control in Poland.—From the February issue of 
the Chronicle of the World Health Organization we quote in full 
a report of progress made since January 1948 on the eradication of 
the venereal diseases in Poland. This campaign’s importance is sig- 
nificant not only to the country itself, but also in principle and 
organization to other countries where similar conditions may exist. 


The incidence of venereal diseases increased significantly in Poland as 
a result of the devastation of war and the occupation. The health of the 
population, particularly that of the younger generation, suffered, and 
venereal diseases contributed much to the decline in the birth-rate and 
to the increase in the number of stillbirths. According to the Polish 
Ministry of Health, the total decrease in live births may be 40,000-50,000 
per year and the case-fatality rate due to syphilis alone is estimated at 
about 11 per cent. On the basis of provisional statistics, it is believed 
that there were in Poland in 1948 approximately 150,000 cases of early 
syphilis. This represents a considerable human toll as well as an important 
economic loss to the nation. Indeed, it was shown by the American 
Social Hygiene Association that the efficiency of workers suffering from 
venereal disease and its consequences is 36 per cent below normal. 


The realization of such conditions led the Polish Government to inaugu- 
rate what has been reeognized as a most extensive and intensive national 
campaign against venereal diseases, planned and launched with the tech 
nical assistance of WHO and material assistance by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). 


Organization 

The control programme is carried out in two stages: a temporary and a 
permanent part. The permanent programme will eventually include the 
treatment of all eases of venereal disease, the improvement of methods of 
treatment, the investigation of contaets, and the development of better 
methods of publie education concerning various aspects of venereal dis 
eases. The temporary programme includes the application of reeent 
treatment methods, based on penicillin, to control syphilis and gonorrhea 
within the shortest possible time. 


The funetional units of the entire programme are the consultation services 
for skin and venereal diseases in the health eentres, which are loeated 
throughout the country. Besides these consultation services, there is in 
each main city a dermato-venereological service in the hospitals, working 
in close cooperation with the health centres. In view of the remote dis- 
tances of some country settlements from health centres and the often 
limited transport facilities, each provineial health department has been 
provided with a special mobile anti-venereal disease team composed 
of one physician, one instructor in venereology, one female nurse and one 
driver. Every team has aecess to a fully equipped laboratory. 
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The task of such teams consists mainly of: 

(a) visiting districts with high prevalence of venereal diseases; 

(b) spreading information among the population on the dangers of 
venereal diseases, with a view to inducing the greatest possible 
number to report for examination and treatment ; 

c) carrying out mass serological examinations; 

(d) training of local medical and auxiliary personnel; and 

(e) inspecting consultation and treatment centres. 


Achievements in 1948 
At the request of the Polish Government certain technical aspects of the 
programme were considered by the Expert Committee on Venereal Dis- 
eases in January 1948 and October 1948. The expert committee expressed 
its approval of the plan and observed that the principles embodied might 
well be of interest to other countries where conditions similar to those in 
Poland existed. 


The planning and elaboration of the programme was completed by 
January 1948. By April 1948, much of the organizational work relating 
to treatment facilities had also been completed. More than 240 physicians, 
300 nurses and 250 public-health nurses had been recruited by the end 
of April. Postgraduate courses were then organized, at which attendance 
was obligatory for venereal-disease control officers. The courses were 
ilso open to all other physicians free of charge. By 1 July 1948, 16 such 
courses had been organized with an attendance of more than 480 physicians. 
The courses were conducted in the university clinics. 


The provision of equipment and supplies has proved difficult. Although 
some dark-field microscopes were available in health centres, many speci- 
mens for dark-field examination had to be sent to the urban centres of the 
districts concerned. Between January and October 1948, 42 dark-field 
microscopes were provided. An effort was made to obtain personnel and 
equipment for the follow-up of the patients by means of quantitative 
serological techniques. Trained personnel for this purpose is now avail- 
able, but limited availability of equipment in laboratories restricts its gen- 
eral use. 


In March 1948, the establishment of mobile squads was initiated. 
These squads were originally intended to reach villages located at great 
distances from the health centres and to remain in the area until case- 
finding and treatment had been completed. The initial experience indi- 
cated that the mobile squads might be employed to greater advantage 
for case-finding purposes only with the use of sero-diagnostie mass 
screening procedures. The squads were also important in health education 
of the public. The present programme of these squads includes examination 
of the entire population living in the area and the direction of positive 
cases to the nearest health centre. Units are usually sent to areas where 
a high rate of venereal disease is suspected on the basis of information 
received from medical officers in the districts or the towns. The squads 
distribute literature and anti-venereal-disease propaganda, and show eduea- 
tional films: while the medical officer in charge lectures to the public. 


While the organization of treatment facilities was still proceeding, sup- 
plies and equipment were being made available to the health centres, 
and to the university clinies. Some health centres started operating in 
January and February 1948, but action on a large scale was not started 
until April, when further supplies became available. 


The educational campaign was also started in April 1948. All the 
principal newspapers published daily, or every other day, an article on 
the subject; broadcasting stations gave instructive talks; 1,200,000 booklets 
were distributed and 200,000 posters displayed. The public was informed 
of the nature and dangers of venereal diseases, the role of aleoholism in 
facilitating their spread, the epidemiological importance of getting infee- 
tious eases under treatment, the necessity for early treatment, the avail- 
ability of short and adequate treatment based on penicillin, the assurance 


- 


of diseretion, and the availability of treatment free of charge. 
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The effect of this campaign was that by early July 1948, there was not 
sufficient penicillin to meet the demands of patients reporting for treat- 
ment; a crisis which was relieved by rapid delivery by aeroplane of 
the necessary amounts of penicillin in oil and beeswax. 

The Polish campaign concentrates firstly on the communicable phases 
ot the disease, early syphilis being treated with penicillin for 10 days. 
This approach appealed to the public and to the medical and venereal- 
disease officers. It was subsequently found practicable to extend the 
period of administration of penicillin to two weeks for certain cases of 
syphilis. Supplementary arseno-bismuth therapy is given for a period of 
30 days. Although so far it has not been proved that such supplementary 
therapy improves results in man, a compromise in this respect was neces- 
sary in view of the opinions of many practitioners and some university 
professors, whose experience in syphilis therapy in the past had been 
more from the clinical than from the public-health point of view. These 
opinions sometimes influenced the patients to insist on additional treatment. 

sv the end of August 1948, about 43,000 cases of syphilis and about 
27,000 cases of gonorrhea had come under treatment. 

It was found that the most practicable mass serological test for syphilis 
for use in Poland was the Chediak method. Although not perfect, this 
method offers many advantages from the point of view of ease of obtaining 
specimens and of postal dispatch to the laboratories. By the end of 
August 1948, about 540,000 persons had been examined. Positive tests 
were further checked with the Kahn flocculation and Wassermann com- 
plement-fixation reactions. A preliminary estimate of the prevalence of 
syphilis indicates that it ranges from 1 per cent to 3 per cent. The other 
case-finding mechanism employed was tracing of infectious contacts. 
Information on approximately 18,000 sexual contacts was obtained from 
the first 20,000 cases of venereal diseases treated, and of these 10,000 
were found to be positive. 


Recent Visitors to New York.—The ASHA Liaison Office for Inter- 
national Social Hygiene Agencies and Activities has had the oppor- 
tunity of playing host to the following distinguished visitors since 
early in the vear. . . . Vera Jacobsen, UNESCO, Paris, France. 

Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer, member of ASHA Committee on 
International Relations and Activities. . . . Helen Kligler, R.N., 
Department of Health, Kyria, Israel. . . . Dr. Ureicio Santiago, 
Chief VD Service, State Health Department, Salvador, Bahia, 
Brazil... . Dr. Flaviano Marques, Department of Administration, 
Brazilian Institute of Research on Tuberculosis, Bahia, Brazil... . 
Dr. Paul Sobye, Attending Assistant Physician, Department of 
Dermatology and Syphilology, Cophenhagen University; Skin and 
Venereology Department, State Hospital, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
... Mr. Samuel Auerbach. Immigration and Naturalization Servy- 
ice, U. 8. Department of Justice... . Ruth Ingram, WHO China 
Mission, Shanghai, China. .. . Dr. Mohamed Bagher Mashayekhi, 
Ministry of Health, Teheran. Iran. ... Dr. Zabih Sadighian, Min- 
istry of Health. Teheran, Iran... . Dr. Jose Amador Guevara, VD 
Expert Consultant. WHO Medical Mission to the Philippines, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. .. . Zena Daysh. New Zealand. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Books on Family Life Education 


FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS, YOUTH LEADERS, PASTORS AND OTHERS 
PROFESSIONALLY OR GENERALLY CONCERNED 


\ GUIDE TO FAMILY 
LIVING By Agnes E. Jenedict 
and Adele Franklin. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Ine., New York, 
1948, 304 p. $2.75. 


The Guide to Family Living will not 
have much that is of direct interest 
to those in the social hygiene field, ex 
cept that it has everything! By that 
I mean sex as such is fitted into the 
business of everyday parent-child rela 
tionship until it becomes a natural and 
accepted part of the whole. 


Ture Haprey Home: 


The things that families do together 
to become a satisfying and rewarding 
part of life are dealt with in great 
detail. The two authors have had a 
great deal of experience with children 
and their parents and they gladly share 
it with us, 


Especially helpful is the way the 
book is divided into parts: life within 
the home, the widening horizon that 
and nature reveal, growth 
through the creative arts, and physical 
and emotional growth. Besides this, a 
comprehensive reading list and index 
make this volume that most useful teol, 
a reference book. It would be a grand 
gift for the parents of a family, for a 
reading group or a school library. The 
Happy Home was understandably sel 
leeted by Parents’ Magazine for one 
of its 1949 


science 


awards, 
AvuGusta J. STREET 

FATHER OF THE Man. By W. Allison 
Davis and Robert J. Havighurst. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1948, 245 p. $2.75. 

The 
is that the 
more than the 


inheritance, 


chief eonelusion in this book 
father of the man is much 
child and his biological 
The child what 
of his family, neighborhood 
makes him. The 
detailed scientifie 
families, ineluding 
with 


be comes 
the culture 
and economic 
book is rooted in 


studies of several 


status 


middle class, but 
attention to low economie elass families 


living in slum 


upper sy eial 


irens. The values for 


which parents in these diverse groups 
live vary radically and the amount and 
kind of pressures placed on children 
in the course of their training vary 
equally radically. In the lower class 
families children are permitted more 
freedom in acting out their natural im 
pulses; training in cleanliness and other 
habits is begun later and worked at 
less rigidly and intensively than in the 
upper middle families; fighting 
and sexual interests are permitted to 
a much greater extent and the sharing 
of food and toys is a more common 
practice in a setting where children 
are numerous and the supply of good 
things is limited. The comparisons and 
contrasts between the two major social 
groups is a valuable corrective to the 
uncritical assumptions and generaliza- 
tions of those who have grown up in 
one group without any knowledge of 
the other. In fact, this is one of the 
few books on child development and 
training which does justice to the cul 
tural forces that impinge upon children 
and their parents. 


elass 


The book deals with all the 
and eritical issues in child training and 
development: circumstances of birth, 
weaning, training in cleanliness, atti 
tude toward sexual curiosity, rivalries 
and conflicts between siblings, chil 
dren’s identifieations and the kind of 
group play that characterizes the 
neighborhood. It traces the develop 
ment of conscience and the roots of 
character. The book is based, much 
more than many books on similar sub 
jects, on actual observations of chil 
dren and their reaetions by trained 


observers. 


basie 


While the book does not specifieally 


diseuss social hygiene issues, there 1s 
a clear implication that social health 
promoted only by taking full 
and of 
individuals. 
The social forces impinging on ehildren 


and youth are 


can be 
cognizance 


the social 


of community life 


pressures on 


too strong to vield to 
or academie approach 


anv theoretical 


from the 


outside 


2g? 





BOOK 


Though the book is based on scientific 
observations it is very readable in 
style, appealing not only to professional 
groups interested in child cure and 
guidance, but also to most parents who 
read books. 

LuTHeR E. Woopwarp, Pu.D. 


CIVILIZATION. 
Harper, 


By Carle 
1947. 


FAMILY AND 
CC. Zimmerman. 
KY p- S6.00, 


This book offers an unusual approach 
to the sociology of the family, with 
blistering criticism of current  inter- 
pretations. While it is not distin- 
guished by clarity of style it does have 
massive weight of historical data. 


The author holds that relevant socio- 
logical interpretation of our family life 
must confine itself to the family expe- 
rience of the Western world during the 
historic period. He discounts the 
method of undifferentiated use of data 
from primitive family life and from 
other ill-assorted sourees to fit into a 
theory of evolution of the family. 
Evolutionary theories which were for- 
merly much overdrawn are rejected in 
favor of solid historical material. In 
this attitude the author would have 
much company. 


His treatment recognizes three family 
types: (1) the Trustee Family, the 
large related group with social control 
over its members and responsibility for 
their acts, (2) the Domestic Family, 
the small unit of parents and children, 


existing in a system of world religious 
values and stable national governments, 


and (3) the Atomistic Family, char- 
acterized by excessive individualism, 
moral decay and the weakening of all 
family ties. 


Using a prodigious number of sourees 
the book follows the vicissitudes of 
family organization and relationships 
through the Greek, Roman, medieval 
aud modern periods. As to the present 
atomistic period the author quotes 
Mommsen as he speaks of the degen- 
eracy of the Roman family in the 
later period of the empire and 
‘*not until the dragon 
America ripens, will the 
again similar fruits to reap’’ 


says 
seed of North 
world have 


(}- 345). 


Into the decadent Roman world, with 
venereal disease rampant, and lacking 
even the power to reproduce itself, exame 
Christianity, opposing vice and teaching 
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under three principles, 
loyalty; ‘*Proles,’’ or 
offspring, and ‘‘Sacramentum,’’ i.e., 
that marriage is « sacrament and is 
unbreakable. Now, when three philoso- 
phies, individualism, statism, and the 
theory of social evolution and drift 
have converged to weaken the family, 
and when the Western world has en- 
tered a period of demoralization com- 
parable to the periods when both Greece 
und Rome turned from growth to deeay, 
it remains to be seen whether the pres- 
ence of Christian codes in our society 
is merely a hangover from the past 
or a permanent force which might pro- 
vide power for rebuilding our family 
culture. 


family virtue 
** Fides,’’ or 


The domestic type of family which 
we still have in part is essential to a 
high civilization, while the atomistic 
family which seems to be increasingly 
prevalent, characterized by anemic rela- 
tionships, feeble loyalties, lax stand- 
ards, individualistic bias and inability 
to reproduce itself, is the accompani- 
ment of dying cultures. The author 
holds that if we ean take advantage 
of the insights gained from history, 
we may rebuild the domestic family 
and halt the atomistie disintegration 
of family life. The struggle to build 
up the modern family and halt the 
present rapid trend toward a elimactie 
breakup, the author holds, will be one 
of the most decisive confliets of all 


history. 


This book, which is in the Harper 
Social Science series, will require hard 
work from its students but offers ma- 
terial with which all students of the 
family ought to be acquainted. 


LELAND Foster Woop 


THe FAMILY or Tomorrow. By Carle 
C. Zimmerman, New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1949, 250 p. 


$3.50. 


Dr. Zimmerman’s extensive erudition 
is aS apparent in this as in previous 
works, Students of the family owe a 
heavy debt to his painstaking studies 
of past cultures, of their literature and 
of the impact of both great characters 
and great writing upon the course of 
family history in the western world. 
It is also evident in this volume, as 
in its predecessors, that the author is 
alarmed at current trends in family 
life; that his anxiety causes him to 
seck immediate solutions and impress 
their necessity upon his audience, 
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Yet there are three aspects of The 
Family of Tomorrow that created in 
the reviewer, an uneasiness presumably 
outside of the of the author’s 
intentions. First, the impact of modern 
psychiatry is viewed by Dr. Zimmerman 
more as a cause of disorder than a 
possible way out, with a resultant 
rather hasty negation of a_ whole 
discipline, 
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scope 


Secondly, one feels that tilting 
spears with Professor Kinsey, as this 
book does at some I ngth, gives to his 
studies an importance that cannot vet 
be soundly or validly attached to quanti 
tative matter how 
vigorously the popular press and even 
some scientists attempt to give qualita 
tive, value meanings to Serual Behavior 
in the Human Male. 


measurements, ho 


And finally, one wonders whether Dr. 
Zimmerman’s ‘*solution’’—a_ positive 
polarization of family values—ean 
actually be achieved short of return to 
a value system wh not only includes 
' but also a 
recognition of sanctions. t is in this 
treatment of a that he 
offers least help to those who wish to 
work for stable family life, since moti 
vation, especially in re-establishing 
what has through a period of 
deterioration extraordinarily 
powerful to by 


a rational set of ethics 


** solution *’ 


gone 
must be 
effective. 


Dr. Zimmerman’s book, especially as 
it deals with the family with 
the recurrent displacements of family 
and as it offers 


legal, philosophical, reli- 
at d 


svstems, 
values documentation 
m various 
socio-historie atti 


ird and away 


s, historie 


rhe 


udes and drives both tow 


from family stability, is faseinating 
reading. Even those areas about whiel 
some question may reasonably be raised, 
rather a 


impatience 


refleet no superficiality but 
understandable 


human and 
t contemporary so 


with the slowness of 
ciety to learn and profit from the past. 
EsTugeR E, SWEENEY 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM. 
Course I. By H. Edmund Bullis 
and Emily O’Malley. Course II. 
By H. Edmund Bullis. Wilming 
ton, Delaware, Delaware State So 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, 1948. 
Course I, third edition, 222 p. 

Course IT, 219 p. $3.00 each. 
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As indicated by the title, these pub- 
lications are for school use. Mr. 
Bullis, co-author with Miss O'Malley 
of Course I, has had a long experience 
in the mental hygiene field. Formerly 
Executive Officer of the National Com 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, he has de 
voted his efforts in working out prae- 
tical means of introducing the teaching 
of positive mental hygiene prineiples 
to normal children in publie schools. 


Experimental work in this field of 
education was started by Mr. Bullis in 
Delaware under the auspices of the 
Delaware State Society for Mental Hy 
giene in 1940, Human Relations in 
the Classroom, Courses I and II are 
the result of exploration and experi 
mentation as to the need of teachers 
to incorporate this education in existing 
eurricula, Course I, which has been 
available 1947, is having wide 
distribution not only in Delaware but 
in all parts of the country, as well as 
in Canada and Honolulu. 


since 


This course, aimed at the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, consists of 
thirty-six chapters, six dealing with gen 
eral orientation for the teacher and 
tuking techniques, be 
havior child, and 
mental hygiene goals in education. 
The other thirty chapters consist of 
lesson outlines for class discussion, on 
the development of personality, human 
drives, emotions, submission of author 
ity, daydreams, feelings of inferiority, 
striving for superiority and others. 


up discussion 
problems, the shy 


An article by Howard Whitman, 
Teach Our Children How to Live, is re- 
printed as an introduction to Course I. 
A footnote states that the original ap- 
pearance of this article in the Woman’s 
Home Companion, and an abridged 
version which appeared in The Reader's 
Digest, stimulated demand for publica 
tion of the Course. 


II, for use with seventh and 
eighth grades, also contains thirty-six 
with similar set up as to 
aids and lesson outlines. Such 
topics as personality growth, enthu- 
siusm, imagination, moods as they affect 
personality, power of suggestions, feel- 
ing of guilt, envy and jealousy, and 
others are discussed. An introduction 
on Young Emotions Go to School is 
by Barbara Barnes. 

Betty A. 


Course 


chapte rs, 
teachers’ 


Mcureu 
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Ler’s TELL THE TRUTH 
By Howard Whitman. 
and Cudahy, Ariel Books, 
York, 1948. $2.50. 


This is a comprehensive, well bal- 
anced and well written new book in 
the social hygiene field, by an author 
who, like all good reporters, did plenty 
of digging for sound facts «and 
viewpoints. 


Social hygiene 
ciate the way he 
sourees for his material; 
temperate presentation of 
of moot issues; his nice 
scientific and reportorial points of 
view; and his ability to weave his 
stock of wool—varicolored but without 
any sheddy—into an interesting and 
durable social hygiene pattern. 


workers will appre- 
went to original 
his fair and 
both sides 
mixture of 


His non-partisan discussion of the 
Kinsey report, for example, draws a 
fair middle line between those who view 
the study as outstandingly useful and 
those who consider it not merely use- 
less but harmful. Again, his pointing 
out the fallacy apparently accepted by 
numerous unknowing persons who say, 
‘*The Catholie Church is against sex 
edueation,’’ renders a_ real service. 
Those who have spent years in this 
field are fully cognizant of the fact 
that though they may differ widely 
on how it ean best be given, virtually 
no organized group, religious or lay, 
opposes sex education. 


Whitman’s work is deservedly cited 


by Parents’ Magazine in its annual 
‘‘most useful to parents’’ list of 
books, which ineluded only nine of the 
numerous titles published in 1948. 
Having had oceasion to read most of 
the nine, and to review several of them, 
we would say that both Whitman’s 
volume and the remaining eight are all 
in good company. 
Ray H. Everett 

FAMILY, MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD. 
Edited by Howard Becker and 
Reuben Hill. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1948. 829 p. 
$5.00. 

Not a_ revision of Marriage and 
Family, published in 1943, but a new 
symposium edited by the same authors, 
this textbook uses a sociological and a 
problematical approach to its study of 
the family. Some of the chapters were 
lifted from the previous book with 
little alteration, so timeless are they, 
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and many of the specialist contributors 
are repeaters. They truly offer the 
services of physiologist, psychiatrist, 
sociologist, and home economist, and 
tend to discount the currently popular 
physiological bias. 


Part One, devoted to a broad inter- 
pretation of the Conterts of Family 
Life, is followed by chronologically 
arranged sections more specific in their 
approach, as Preparation for Marriage, 
Marriage Interaction, Problems of Par- 
enthood and Family Administration, 
Family Crises and Ways of Meeting 
Them, and Prospects for the Future. 


Provided with illustrations, tables, 
appendix and index, the chief merit of 
the book is its teachability. Each chap- 
ter has its own bibliography and dis- 
cussion topics which are excellent for 
classroom use. Of particular interest to 
prospective husbands and wives are the 
appendix, a Marriage Prediction Scale, 
and an Engagement Adjustment Scale, 
by which individuals may rate them- 
selves on their chances for marital 
happiness, 


The book ends on an optimistie note 
for the family of the future, with clinics 
and classes in social technology playing 
an important part in helping to solve 
family problems. 

ELIZABETH B. McQvarip 


THE NORMAL SEX INTERESTS OF CHIL- 
DREN. By Frances Bruce Strain. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 
1949. 210 p. $2.49. 


To define and apply the word ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ requires consideration of numer- 
ous factors that may affect or modify 
its meaning. It is easy for ‘*normal’’ 
little children to lie, steal and cheat 
unless and until they are led and dis 
ciplined into a more social and con- 
structive ‘‘normaley.’’ Similarly a 
child’s normal sexual mores usually are 
of such variety as to necessitate wise 
guidance and teaching to preserve their 
assets while getting rid of their liabili 
ties. In other words, ‘‘normal’’ is not 
necessarily synonymous with ‘‘wise,’’ 
‘*good,’’ or ‘‘useful.’’ 


Most parents, if they could and 
would remember their own childhoods, 
would recall episodes based on the same 
types of thinking and practice that 
worry them now in their children. But 
the average parent is afraid or ashamed 
to face those ‘‘normal’’ little skeletons. 
He keeps them tightly locked in his 
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mental eloset and refuses to acknowl- 
edge that the vy ever existed. They need 
to be brought out for an airing where 
logic can give them a shake or two. 
Under this treatment they will crumbk 
rapidly. 


JOURNAL OF 


Parents who seek aid in detining and 
attaining a sound, balanced normality 
for their voung ones will find Frances 
Strain’ useful. 


Ray 


new book 


H. Evererr 


WITH FamiLy. By Jean Schick 
(rrossman. Appleton Century-Crofts, 
Ine., New York, 1948. 


Mrs. Grossman 
happy years when 
growing up in a 
mutual trust and good humor prevailed. 


In the first chapter she looks back 
on the sometimes sad, sometimes serene, 
sometimes hectic, but always satisfying 
days of her active parenthood. In the 
next chapter, You Don’t Have to Be 
Perfect. points out that a child’s 
own emotional life and the situation 
he faces affect his destiny fully as much 
do. She be- 


proceed at 


LiF 
F3.00, 


the 
were 
where 


reminisces about 
her children 
secure home 


she 


as his pare nuts’ decisions 
lieves in letting children 
their own rate of growth without push 
ing and prodding. the par 
ent of normal growth, occasional checks 


To assure 


with outside professional specialists are 
recomme nae d. The 
and work are 
with admirable 


value of friends, of 
recrention, diseussed in a 


ively fashion and com- 


sense. 


mon 
f the nine 
by Parents 


useful to 


s one © 


Family wa 
1948 


Life with 
selected in 


being 


hooks 
Vagarine as most 
parents, 


EvizanetTn B. MeQt 


BOOKS ON 


MARRI 
M.D. 
145 p. 


By 


irt, 


AGE, 


Rineh: 


MOopERN PATTERN FOR 
Walter R. Stokes, 


New York, 1949. 


use of its brevity, directness, 
and lack of romantic padding, 
find this vol 
helpful to young 
reviewer 
Dr. 


counselors will 
ticularly 
wed. 


ts’ Maga € that 
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GROWING TOGETHER. By Rhoda W. Bae- 
meister. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
New York, 1947. 325 p. $3.50. 

From her years of training and from 
her experience us a teacher, a parent 
and as a community worker Mrs. Bae- 
meister has contrived to give us a book 
of great worth. 

Chapter after chapter is filled with 
detailed specifications for family living 

modern world where the child, 
needs and their satisfactions «are 
realized under different conditions and 
at a different tempo, than those of 
preceding generations. The book is 
arranged for reference through 
chapter headings, subdivisions and sum 
There is an excellent list of 
material and an index. Its 
arrangement of material reminds me 
of our super-markets and their pack 
one ean reach 
little bundle 
subjects of 
and 


in a 


his 


easy 


maries. 
reference 


Just so, 
neat 
on 


aged goods. 
into this book for a 
of fresh information 
perenial interest to 


educators. 


parents 


excep 
on 


Some of these packages are 
tional. Those chapters in part one 
Learning to Think Straight ought to be 
of all P.T.A. courses. In part 
there is an excellent and timely 
discussion the Family 
munity with emphasis on the one parent 
much a 


part 
two 
Com 


on as a 


family which has become so 


part of our urban life. 


For work with groups of parents and 
of round table 
furnishes an ideal 


discussion, 


text. 


as a basis 
this book 


AUGUSTA J. STREET 


MARRIAGE 


among hooks 


1948, 


belongs 


text 
‘most useful to parents’? in 


Stokes’ 


The author, known to many Wash 
igtonians through his wide experience 
as a spe cialist in the medical and psy 
chiatric treatment of marital problems, 
has included a worthy chapter sum 
marizing the anatomy and 


sex. This section carries 


plysiolog 
four « 


V 
i 
I 
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Dr. Robert L. Dickinson's classie plates 
of the male and female organs, together 
with simple definitions of the anatomi- 
eal terms used. 


The psychiatric implications of faulty 
sex education and = surroundings in 
youth are dealt with tersely and sans 
preaching. Modern trends in planning 
parenthood also are outlined. (The 
emphasis on this field probably will 
make the book unacceptable to clients 
whose religious benefits debar contra- 
ception.) A helpful glossary, a list 
of counseling agencies and a_ well- 
selected, though limited, bibliography 
complete the volume. 

Ray H. Evererr 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING PRACTICE. By 
John F. Cuber, Ph.D. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 
1948. 175 p. $2.25. 

Whether a learner, a practitioner, or 
a teacher, you will find this textbook 
useful. Its author—professor of Soci- 
ology at Ohio State University—realizes 
that marriage counseling still is far 
from being an exact science, but he has 
summarized, interestingly and ably, its 
major technics to date and how they 
may best be applied. His is the most 
practical inventory we have yet seen of 
the educational, experience, and char 
acter assets essential in one planning to 
practice in this field. 


found 


case 


Many wise admonitions are 
throughout its pages, and the 
illustrations, though necessarily briefed, 
are sound expositions of acceptable pro- 
cedures. As examples of Dr. Cuber’s 
sound advice we will cite but two of 
the numerous ones available. Regard- 
ing religion he writes (p. 152 oon 
common mistake for a counselor 
to think of the religious orientation of 
the client as just so much impedimenta 
to rational adjustment. On the 
trury, the religious orientation of a 


Is i 


con- 


person may be one of the most positive 
assets in the formation of permanent 


adjustments, 
head ‘*Clhent 
Cuber says, 


Again, under the sub 
Passivity ’* ). 51 
**Some clients come to 
place themselves in the hands of the 
counselor, with the simple, naive re- 
quest that he tell them what to do. 
‘T’ll do anything vou say,” says the 
ient, driven to wit’s end by 
tration, What he cannot understand, 
of course, is that problems are not 
permanently and effectively 


such acquiescence, and that the eoum 


his frus 


solved dey 
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selor cannot possibly give neat recipes 
making it either to be happy 
though married or happy though 
jilted.’’ 


The foreword by Roland Leslie, 
M.D., of the University of Cincinnati's 
department of psychiatry, presents, in 
its ten pages, a valuable series of diag- 
nostic and therapeutic views and data, 
making it an admirable prologue. An 
accurate index and extensive bibliog- 
raphies conclude the volume. We re- 
gret the omission of Exner’s Serual 
Side of Marriage from these reférence 
lists as, in our experience with upward 
of 15,000 marriage counseling clients, 
we have found few books so routinely 
useful. Those with classes in this field, 
however, or those confining their efforts 
entirely to practice, soon may be mak- 
ing the same comment about Cuber’s 
text. It is a worthy and stimulating 
Opus. 


eusyv 


Ray H. Everetr 

Divorce Won*r Hetp. By Edmund 
Bergler, M.D. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1948. 240 p. $3.00. 


Being not too well informed on the 
doctrines, methods and practices of the 
Freudian your reviewer finds 
himself concurring in many of this 
author’s findings without being in a 
position to evaluate the involvements of 
his procedures for reaching them. To 
us, as to many other lay students and 
readers, the diverse eccentricities of 
the Id, the Ego, and the Superego, 
along with the overall menacing 
**Oedipus complex,’* are baffling. Even 
to the trained psychiatrist they are not 
always crystal clear. Attempts to 
translate and interpret them fox “/ pop- 
ular’’ reading aren’t as a rule overly 
successful. But Bergler has come 


school, 


closer than many to attaining that goal. 
When and if vou read the book, vou 
ean decide whether or not. it justities 
the publisher’s claim that it is a ‘‘per- 
suasive and highly readable defense of 
monogamy, based on the findings of 
modern psvchiatrie medicine. ’? 


Happily married people don’t seek 
psychiatric help. Hence most of the 
author's dingnoses and deductions are 
treatment of ‘‘ patients 
embroiled in unhappy marriages.’? Be- 
cause of this se leetivity of elinical ma 
terial the volume might be more 
aceurately entitled Divorce Won't Help 
Veuroties. 


earn 


based on his 


Just as a physician must 


pathology, however, if he is to 
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counsel most wisely on health, so ean 
those dealing in marital advice profit 
by greater familiarity with marital 
pathology. For them this book earries 
much of interest and value. We are 
more dubious, though, regarding its use 
fulness to the general reading public. 
Its case stories can aid those having 
what may fairly be termed ‘‘a legit 
imate interest in the subjeet’’ but 
their reading might readily render a 
disservice to that large population 
sector of happily married but 
sionally too introspective men 
womelt. 


occu 


and 


Marriage always has some elements 
of a gamble, but divorce usually is a 
far greater one. Mutual study during 
rensonably long engagements can elimi- 
nate many marital hazards for those 
making their first venture into matri 
monial seas, provided the two wedlock 
aspirants are normal. But, says our 
author, too many of the people entering 
marriage are neurotic and, as like seeks 
like, ‘*two neuroties look for each other 

And when 
blame their 
Next comes 


enses, re 


with uncanny regularity.*’ 
their marriage fails, they 
stars but never themselves. 
divorce and then, in many 
marriage and a repetition of the whole 
merry-go 
respon 


and = diseoncerting 
Instead of accepting 
sibility for their own mistake, however, 
the neurotics will blame Fate, the 
marital institution, or almost any other 
rationalization. 


futile 


round. 


handy basis for 


It is easy to be glib on this subject 
and to cite such definitious as that of 
journalist who ealled 
‘a two-dimensional study in 
frustration, an intimate relation with 
out intimaecy.’’ Most marriage coun 
selors, though, have uttered many times, 
sergler in 
nothing the 
Something 


the clever once 


marriage 


the pronouncement made by 


his foreword, ** There is 

matter with marriage itself. 
is, however, very much the matter with 
state of a high proportion 
who enter into marriage. 
Too many of them are neurotic; and 
neurotics are not good material for 
marriages. But, very conveniently their 
underlying neuroticism is ignored and 
the institution of marriage itself is 
indieted.’’ Later he adds, ‘* There is 
neither glamour nor freedom of will in 
divorcee; no more, at any rate, than 
in a severe ease of typhoid fever.’’ 


the mental 
of the people 


In essence this book makes out a good 
case for the thesis that  neurotics 
shouldn’t—but will—marry each other, 
and an equally valid one for the claim 
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that divorce is no cure for marriages 
of this kind. To this limited extent, 
at least, it can justify calling itself a 
‘*defense of monogamy.’’ 

Ray H. Everett 


MARRIAGE FOR Moperns. By Henry A. 
Bowman. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1948. 544 p. $5.00. 

The edition of Mr. Bowman's 
book, published in 1942, went into 
eleven printings. Since then the au 
thor, who is Chairman of the Division 
of Home and Family Living at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, has con 
tinued to add to his knowledge and 
experience in this field. 

In his preface the author lists vari 
ous factors which have made it ex 
pedient for him to revise his text. 
Among these are the effects of the 
Second World War on marriage, the 
increasing divoree rate, changing court- 
ship practices, more extensive literature 
on the family, the increasing number 
of courses offered in marriage, and a 
further understanding of the ways in 
which this increased need for informa- 
tion may be met. Some parts of the 
earlier edition have been omitted, some 
rewritten, other parts have been added, 
as for instance, tables of marriage and 


first 


divorce laws. 

The titles of the following chapters 
give a clear indication of the content 
of the book: I. A Point of Departure ; 
Il. The Reasons for Marriage; IL. The 
Permanently Unmarried; IV. Marriage 
Versus Career; V. Age for Marriage; 
VI. Choosing a Mate; VIII. Courtship 
Engagement; IX. Wedding and 
Hloneymoon; XX. Personality Adjust 
in Marriage—Getting Along with 
People : XI. Personality Adjustment in 
Marriage (Continued) Factors Con 
tributing to Marital Suecess or Failure ; 
XII. Personality Adjustment in Mar 
riage (Continued) Marriage ; 
XIII. The Use of Money and Leisure 
Time; XIV. Reproduction; at. 2a 
voluntary Childlessness and Family 
Planning; XVI. Divorce. 

An interesting feature is provided by 
the questions and discussion relating 
to various chapters at the end of the 
The index is comprehensive. 


and 


ment 


-Ser in 


volume. 

Written from the point of view of 
the interests and needs of young people, 
this book reflects a functional rather 
than academic approach which should 
prove a help in developing a wholesome 
attitude toward marriage. 


JEAN B. PINNEY 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The 
234 p. 


Girt ALIVE. By Frances Ullman. 
World Publishing Co., 1947. 
$2.00. 


An understanding, sympathetic pie- 
ture of the problems of the adolescent 
girl giving very practical suggestions 
for their solution. The book should 
appeal to the young girl and be of 
special help to all those who have con- 
tact with her—parents, teachers and 
group leaders. 


Written in simple language the book 
tells girls just how to achieve in a 
very practical way the things they most 
want: (1) to make the most of their 
appearance and to minimize 
their handicaps and liabilities, and (2 
to get along with their boy friends, 
their families and the world in which 
they live. 


assets, 


The book is divided into two parts: 
I. Your Person; If. You and Your 
World. Chapter headings which include 
such subjects as Your Changing Body, 
Smart Girl, Live Hair That Is Shining 
and Free, Making the Grade at School, 
Girl Meets Boy, Handling Your Handi 
cap, ete., intrigue the interest of the 


young reader while the amusing line 


drawings help put over the points of 


the text. 


The suggestions throughout are 
simple and within the scope and com- 
prehension of the age group for whom 
the book is written. The girl who is 
too fat, too tall, or too thin will find 
practical suggestions as to clothes, diet 
and methods of minimizing defeets and 
of making the most of latent assets. 
There are many helpful hints on eti- 
quette, i.e., how to behave on a date, 
how to write ‘‘thank you’’ notes, ete. 


The chapter entitled Your Changing 
Body might well be amplified to answer 
questions aroused by it, as nothing is 
given on an anatomical or biological 
basis in reference to male reproduction 
which undoubtedly is a question most 
adoleseent girls wonder about, espe- 
cially at the time of their maturity. 

JOSEPHINE ABBOTT SEVER 


Eruics IN Sex Conpuct. Edited by 
Clarence Leuba, Association Press, 
New York, 1948. 164 p. $2.50. 

The author’s sympathetic understand- 
ing of young people’s dilemma in es- 


tablishing a code of sex behavior 
satisfactory to themselves and to  so- 
ciety is evident throughout the book. 
Equally manifest is his desire to reveal 
to youth the objective of chastity as 
the traditional pattern prerequisite to 
marriage, and the sex-social standards 
established to implement this objective. 
He frankly portrays the assets and lia- 
bilities of our changing social customs 
and standards, evidenced in the inde- 
pendence of women, greater freedom in 
social behavior, the decrease of parental 
and religious influence, the effect of a 
highly sex stimulating environment to- 
gether with the resultant tensions and 
conflicts which accompany unduly post- 
poned opportunity for marriage. 


However, in his discussion of the 
pros and cons of premarital sex rela 
tions, a highly controversial subject 
today, and his presentation of the pre 
requisites for satisfactorily confining 
sexual intercourse to marriage, one de 
plores many statements that an un 
thinking and emotionally immature 
youth could easily misconstrue as sanc- 
tion for experimentation. Evidence of 
this possible result is illustrated by a 
group of college seniors majoring in 
science, who rightly or wrongly, state 
that some of the authoritative books 
on marriage today are endorsing pre 
marital sex relations. 


Dr. Leuba strives to give the indi- 
vidual informational baekground — so 
that he can develop his own standard 
of conduct. One, however, wishes that 
greater stress had been placed upon 
consideration of sexual behavior in re- 
lation to one’s expanded personality, 
which would naturally include the 
potentially deep — satisfactions in- 
herent in constructive marriage and 
parenthood. 


The discussion of factors in the choice 
of a mate, engagement considerations, 
the legal requirements for marriage, 
the values of a marriage ceremony, and 
the comparison of the undesirable fea- 
tures of a civil ceremony by a justice 
of the peace in contrast to that of a 
minister or a respected member of the 
community, is a realistic and valuable 
guide for young people today. Parents’ 
Magazine in its 1948 awards also chose 
this book as one of those most useful 
to parents, 

MABEL GRIER LESHER, M.D. 
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You anp Your Famity. By Bernice 
Milburn Moore, Ph.D. and Dorothy 
M. Leahy, Ed.D. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1948, 440 p. 
$2.60. 

According to the authors’ statement, 
this textbook aims to offer to boys and 
girls on the school level 
‘*scientific information on personality 
development and on family living; to 
point the direction toward happier 
personal living; and to give 
understandings that will lead 
satisfving marriage and 
parenthood. *’ 


secondary 


basie 
toward 
effective 


following chapter titles indi- 
personality development is ap 
from the positive mental 

You; Your Family; 
Vore Than Its Mem- 
Behave As We Do; 
Beings Learn to Be Human; 
Has Its Problems: Emotion 
and Everyday Living. The chapters 
concerned with preparation for mar 
riage include such titles as, Boy Meets 
Gul: The Next Ste p Is 
It’s a Man-Woman World; The Family 
Shares in Home Vakina: and It Takes 
an Income to Run a Family. The re- 
book traces historic and 
American 
points out future 
The subject mat- 


As the 
cate, 
proached 
health viewpoint : 
The Family Is 
bers; Why We 
Human 


Growth 


Courtship; 


mainder of the 
contemporary changes in 
family living 
problems and trends. 
ter is comprehensive in scope and in 
treatment. No attempt is 
deeply physiological or 


logical aspects of sex education. 


and 


made to go 


bio- 


into the 


book 
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used what thes 
journalistic stvle.’’ The 
interesting 


In their desire to make the 
interesting to 
thors have term ‘‘an 
intentionally 
suggested activities, the 
supplementary readings, and the 
should en 
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many 
attractive illustrations 

appeal to high 
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Yourn CoMEs or AGE. By Wellington 
G. Pierce. Whittlesey House, New 
York, 1948. 400 p. $3.25. 

Too few books for young people are 
written in an idiom they can understand 
and appreciate and too many are pro- 
duced by writers who speak a parental 
language. Youth listens much more at- 
tentively to youth than it does to 
parents, and this book is a refreshing 
treatment of emotional problems con- 
fronting adolescents today in language 
that a boy or girl from an average 
economic and educational background 
can comprehend, 

The author's states 

more than three 
boys and girls had a 
velopment of this book. 
it out on a young niece, I can state 
on that authority that it ‘‘elicks.’’ 
Designed for use guide in dis 
groups or young 
people, its format is enhanced by at 
tractive photographs and line drawings, 
clear and varied print, excellent  bib- 
hographies listed at the close of each 
chapter and repeated in full at the 
end of the book. Equally helpful is 
the classified list of visual aids with 
the address of the from which 
obtained. 


preface that 
thousand high school 
part in the de 
Having tried 


as oa 


cussion classes of 


source 


each can be 


This book must also be reeommended 
for reading by Its accent on 
family life and collateral 
Wwe 1] 


parents, 
living, the 
reading references to fiction as 
as text book writings should aid parents 
want to be helped to a clearer 
insight into the effect of adult faults, 
Virtues and ¢ xperience on their sons and 
daughters coming of age. 
Dorotuy W. MILLER 


who 


ADOLESCENCE AND Youtu. By Paul H. 
Landis. New York, MeGraw- Hill 
Book Company, Ine., 1947. 469 p. 


The book is excellently designed to 


put before the adolescent a complete 


exposition of the conditions he faces 
in his rapidly developing change of life. 
It also sets before him the desirability 
balanced personality 
elearly and 
attaining it. 


of possessing i 
sanely the 
The 


ves 
urg 


indicates 
to success in 


consciousness and 


of sex 





BOOK 


dealt with, but 


us to obseure or 


is fully and frankly 
never in such a way 
detract attention from the broader 
problems of life. While the book is 
intended as a text to be used in schools, 
it very profitably may be placed direetly 
in the hands of any young person. 
Fathers and mothers as well will tind it 
of great interest and value. 

The book consists of 21 chapters 
classified five major divisions. 
Part I establishes the basis for an 
understanding of the adolescent ’s prob 
lems. Part IT discusses the develop- 
ment of moral maturity. Part III 
includes a complete and very sane dis 
cussion of sexual problems. Part IV 
deals with the struggle for economic 


into 
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adulthood. Part Vo deals with the re- 
sponsibility of the school and = other 
social institutions. Each chapter is 
followed by an exeellent list of refer 
ences and a set of questions. Pictorial 
diagrams make it grasp sta 
tistieal comparisons these are 
necessary. The index both the 
text and the references. 


eusy to 
where 
covers 


Dr. Landis is to be congratulated on 
this interesting and well-organized 
addition to his list of books. 

HeLten Jupy Bonp 
Hlead, Department of Home 
Economics, Teachers  Col- 


lege, Columbia University, 
New York 


Books on Health Education 


CASANOVA—THE TALE OF A MOUSE. 
By Will Anderson. Arlington, Va., 
1949, 32 p. 

Casanova is a eareless, non-ethieal, 
promiscuous mouse who takes his 
cheese where he finds it, without regard 
for possible taint. After eating a por- 
tion that poisons him, he decides to 
exercise more caution in selecting fu- 
ture meals. 


This illustrated fable was fashioned 
by its author and illustrator as an anti- 
VD pamphlet, with Casanova as the 
philandering male and the cheese as the 
feminine objective of his pursuit. The 
dozen or more persons of both sexes 
who have studied the brochure at our 
request are unanimous in their reae- 
tions. Each expressed the view that 
the eartoons and verses are ‘*elever,’’ 
but the five girls definitely objected to 
the suggestion that all ‘‘cheese’’ is of 
the feminine gender; and the seven 
young men wholeheartedly griped at 
being classed as ‘‘mice.’* If these are 
typical reactions from the group in 
tended to be helped by the pam- 
phlet, we wonder if it will accom. 
plish its purpose—even admitting its 
**eleverness.’ 


Ray H. Everett 


Editor’s Note: Casanova is being 
used extensively by the Armed Forces, 
and by community educators, the first 
press run being 105,000 copies. Re 





quests for copies, priees and other in- 
quiries should be addressed to Mr. 
Anderson at 4619 South 31st Street, 
Arlington, Virginia. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH. 
Turner. C. V. Mosby 
Louis, 1948. 565 p. 


PERSONAL AND 
By C. E. 


Co., St. 


This book has been a recognized text 
in the field of health education since 
the first edition was published in 1935, 
and this eighth edition, the author says, 
‘*Retlects the continued teaching expe 
rience of the writer and of many other 
teachers who have used the book and 
whose friendly and constructive sug- 
gestions are deeply appreciated.’’ 


To keep the chronological reeord 
clear, each chapter carries at the end 
a list of older as well as more recent 
publications which help greatly to 
orient the student regarding progress 
in this field through the years. Dr. 
Turner’s book has always been valued 
in the social hygiene field because it 
eontains under Part IT on Personal 
Health an excellent chapter on the 
Hugiene of Reproduction as well as a 
clear discussion of the role of venereal 
disease in community health. 


A number of new illustrations and 
up-to-date appendices, with glossary 
and index complete the volume. 

JEAN B. PINNEY 
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Books on Legal and Social Protection 


APPROACH TO THE 
TREATMENT OF PROMISCUITY. A 
Further Report of a Psychiatric 
Study Made Under the Asupices of 
the Venereal Disease Division, 
United States Publie Health Serv- 
ice, the California State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, and the San 
Francisco Department of Public 
Health. By Benno Safier, M.D., 
Hazle G. Corrigan, Eleanor J. Fein, 
and Katherine P. Bradway, Ph.D. 
American Social Hygiene Associa 
tion, New York, 1949. 90 p. 75¢. 


PSYCHIATRIK 


In medicine and science the tradi 
tional new studies is a eare 
ful review of existing literature on the 
subject, followed by inquiry regarding 
any current investigations and plans 
for similar work. Such is the history 
of this report on psvchiatrie knowledge 
and techniques applied to venereal dis 
ease control It is a further develop- 
ment and expansion of an_ earlier 
study sponsored by the same organi- 
zations reported in 1945, 


basis for 


It should prove particularly useful 
to physicians, nurses, and social work- 
ers; but these studies in addition to 
their medical and public health values 
eontain material related to 
social, and community 
welfare sexual behavior 
of men 


important 
educational, 
problems of 
and women. 


In recent vears the publie has be 
come increasingly aware of the 
sity for parents, teachers, pastors and 
counsellors understanding the social 
evils linked with the hazards of venereal 
diseases. This publication throws con- 
siderable ligh; wu how to promote the 
growth and development of preventive 
measures tn these broad fields of social 
hygiene. Jt should prove a challenge to 
community application of such measures. 


heces 


The arrangement of the chapters of 
this psychiatric approach to the treat- 
ment of promiscuity is logical, and con- 
vineingly leads to the summary and 
recommendations. The illustrative cases 
distributed throughout the text add to 
its clarity and interest. 


An indication of how far we have 
advanced in the promotion of preven- 
tive services on a broad community 
basis is found in the recommendation 


that these should inelude: 


(1) General Education measures com 
prising (a) preparation for unarriage, 
and (b) dissemination of information 
to parents and teachers regarding the 
child’s emotional development, particu 
larly with reference to preparation for 
sex instruction and guidance appro- 
priate to the child’s needs; 


(2) Special Services providing (a) 
adequate family service facilities and 
other safeguards for wholesome family 
life, and (b) adequate mental hygiene 
schools, clinics, and hos- 
discovery and early 
problems of 


services In 
pitals aimed at 
treatment of emotional 
children, 


While this report, like its predecessor, 
emphasizes the publie health respon- 
sibility for venereal disease control, it 
clearly points out the necessity for well 
balanced and complete correlation and 
simultaneous promotion of all medical, 
social and moral activities in this area 
of publie welfare. 


WILLIAM F. SNow, M.D. 


CRIME AND THE MIND. By Walter 
Bromberg, M.D. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 219 p. 
S4.50. 

Written by a former director of the 
Psychiatrie Clinie, Court of General 
Sessions, New York, this book is de- 
signed essentially for the psychiatri- 
cally oriented reader. For the un- 
initiated, the Chapter, Emotional 
Immaturity and Crime, is too meager 
a basis of the nature and varieties 
of human behavior for a thorough com- 
prehension of the concepts discussed in 
the book. For the professionally 
trained person, however Doetor Brom- 
herg’s book points the way toward 
formulation of social hygiene programs 
which can bring the laws, especially 
those dealing with sex offenses, in closer 
apposition with scientific knowledge of 
the individual, and toward the goal of 
treatment for illness. 


Of all crime, sex offenses, especially 
perversions, invested as they are with a 
particular social abhorrence, may be 
the more difficult to subject to rational 
handling in the courts and in penal 
institutions. A hopeful augury is that 
the dichotomy between the legal and 
the psychiatric approach involving free 
will and responsibility for behavior is 
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not immutable. The courts and indi- 
vidual judges do avail themselves of 
the skills of psychiatrists in the dis- 
position of cases before them. 


That tacit agreement with the psy- 
chological view of criminal acts of 
which Doctor Bromberg speaks, is mov- 
ing more and more toward explicit 
agreement, is being manifested by 
the laws adopted in nine states re- 
garding sex crimes. These embody a 
treatment program for persons ad- 
judged sexual psychopaths, and some 
of the states go so far as to make such 


Books on Medicine 


EMBRYONIC SEX HORMONES 
UAL DIFFERENTIATION. By Carl R. 
Moore, Ph.D., Professor of Zool- 
ogy, University of Chicago. Spring- 
field, Illinois, Charles C Thomas, 
1947. 81 p. $2.00. 


AND SEx- 


This is a concise, clear and valuable 
review of the essential observations 
and experiments on vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates on the question: does the 
embryonic development and differentia- 
tion of the secondary male and female 
characters depend on specifie gonad 
hormones produced during intra-uterine 
development? The studies of Frank 
R. Lillie (1916-17) anid of Keller and 
Taudler (1916) led to the theory that 
in mammals the embryonic testes pro- 
duces a hormone (or hormones) which, 
if introduced into the blood of the 
female fetus, can modify the develop- 
ment of the female sex characters in 
the direction of those of the fetal male. 
The final outcome is a type of sterile 
hermaphrodite, called ‘‘ Freemartin.’’ 
The author, Dr. Moore, is a pupil of 
Dr. Lillie. Dr. Moore and others have 
now put this theory of the genesis of 
the Freemartin to very extensive, 
and apparently conclusive, experimental 
tests. The findings indicate clearly 
that the developmental abnormalities 
in the Freemartin are due to genetic, 
not to fetal testes hormones. In fact, 
evidence of hormone production by the 
fetal testes in mammals is still lacking. 
Dr. Moore admits (p. 68) that the 
final answer to the perplexing problem 
of the Freemartin in cattle, and 
analogous abnormalities in other spe- 
cies, must wait for more and _ better 
experiments. Maybe we have not vet 
discovered the adequate technique for 
working with the hypothetical gonad 


—_. 


an adjudication a bar to criminal 


action. 


The basic difficulty therefore is not 
that the guide posts are not hewn, to 
define the mentally ill person in ecrim- 
inal law. ‘*What mental hygiene has 
done in preparing a_ psychological 
environment for the understanding and 
treatment of the mentally ill, psychiatry 
and especially criminal psychiatry can 
do for the criminal offender,’’ says 
Doctor Bromberg. The paucity of 
facilities and trained people stands in 
the way. 

ALFRED KREECH 


and Public Health 


hormones of the embryo. But the 
classical experiments by Dr. Moore and 
his students on the newborn, i.e., fetal, 
opossum seem to render the Freemartin 
theory untenable at least for that 
species. The problem is, of course, 
complicated by the presence of both 
male and female gonad hormones in 
both sexes, at least in some mammalian 
species, after sexual maturity. 
A. J. CARLSON 


ESSENTIALS 
William 


OF 


P. 


PusLic HEALTH. By 
Shepard, M.D., with 
the collaboration of Charles Ed- 
ward Smith, M.D.; Rodney Rau 
Beard, M.D.; Leon Benedict Reyn- 
olds. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1948. 600 p. $5.00. 


‘This is a condensed handbook for 
the physician engaged in private prac- 
tice, for the medical student, and for 
the members of allied professions. It 
is intended to set forth the purposes 
and methods of public health work. It 
is purposely written simply and clearly 
for quick reading and rapid compre- 
hension with appropriate reference for 
those who wish more detailed informa- 
tion on a_ specific subject.’’ These 
lines from the authors’ preface to this 
volume describe admirably the scope of 
the work and the audience for whom 
it is intended. They might have added 
that it will serve as a source of ready 
reference to those engaged full time 
in the field of public health, for it 
should prove valuable in this role. 

The stature of the collaborators in 
the preparation of the text speaks for 
its authoritativenes. A glance at the 
table of contents attests to its com- 
pleteness. Its ten major sections in- 
clude: (1) Publie Health and_ the 
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Practicing Physic an: (2) Environmen- 
tal Sanitation: ( Dis 
Spe cial Communi 
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3) Communicable 
General; (4 
Disease 
Public Health 
School Health 
Education; 8) Occupational Health: 
Industrial Hygiene : (9) Occupational 
Health—Light, Heat, Ventilation; (10 
Statistics. Each subjeet is dealt with 
in a concise but readable stvle afford 
ing maximum information in minimum 
reading time. A lengthy bibliography 
arcompanying each seetion provides the 
starting point for those who wish to 
explore the subjeets further. 


¢ase 
Control; (5 
Problems: (6) The 


Health 


cable 


Services; (7 


The Chapter on the Venereal Diseases 
should appeal to every worker in 
Venereal Disease Control. It 
morbidity and mortality statisties and 
trends in the United States 
over the past several years. 


covers 


discusses 


Problems relating to the control of 
the venereal and the 
toward the solution of these problems 
are discussed fully. Of particular in 
terest are the sections on the role of 
the voluntary agencies and of the prae- 
ticing physician in venereal 
control. 


diseases steps 


disease 


This book should be in the library 
of every publie health worker. 


Wituiam A. BruMFIeLp, Jr., M.D. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HtuMAN REPRODU« 
TION. By Edith L. Potter, M.D. 
MeGraw-Hill Series in Nursing. 
Illustrated. 231 p. $3.50. 


This book deals with the anatomy and 
physiology of reproduction with cor 
related background material on the 
general biology of reproduction, genet- 
ics and embryology. It is exaetly what 
the title indieates—no more but no 
less—in that it deals with the essential 
facts of the first thirty-eight weeks of 
life from the fertilization of an 
cell to birth. During this period of 
thirty-eight weeks the remainder of the 
individual's life is to a great, but still 


iata 
egg 
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unknown extent determined. Dr. Potter 
has deseribed the events of this period 
and their significance with admirable 
clarity. 


The book is intended for nurses but it 
ean be read with complete understand 
ing by any literate person. It is emi 
nently suitable for use in schools of 
nursing, as could be expected from the 
fact that the author has had long ex 
perience in teaching nurses, but could 
also be used with great advantage by 
teachers of biology in high schools and 
colleges. They would find in Dr. Pot 
ter’s book not only a lucid written 
exposition of human reproduction but 
numerous drawings and photographs of 
the greatest practical usefulness in 
teaching. 


Human Reproduction is divided into 
four parts. Part One deals with the 
general biologie facts ineluding repro 
duction in simple forms of life and 
essentials of geneties. Part Two deals 
with human reproduction ineluding the 
reproductive organs and their functions 
and the essentials of embryology. Part 
Three takes up the development of 
specific structures such as the brain 
and spinal cord, the cireulatory system, 
ete. Part Four deals very brietly with 
the birth and future life of the infant. 


The author is Associate Professor of 
Pathology in the Department of Ob 
stetrics and Gynecology in the Univer 
sity of Chicago and Pathologist at the 
Chieago Lying-in Hospital. She has 
had ample opportunity to study in 
great detail both the normal and patho 
logic products of gestation. 


No one, not even those most familiar 
with the subject, ean read this book 
without feeling a renewal of the sense 
of wonder and respect for the majesty 
and mystery of the process by which 
Dr. Potter's exposition of 
the subjeet should make this experience 
available to many students who might 
otherwise have missed it. 
WALTER CLARKE, 


life begins. 


M.D. 
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